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THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  cLaDA 
1.  Development  of  the  Induatry 


<;  v^ '  .-V. 


Boot  and  thoe  manufacturing  was  one  of 

he  earheit  industries  in  this  cSuntry     The 

future  historian  of  Canadian  manuficturinE 

will  discover  a   wealth  of  material  in     hf 

archives  of  the  Old  Regime  and  the  story  of 

the  origin  and  growth  of  the  boot  a'ld  .h» 

industry  will  bS  found  to  ^  dicly  i„te^ 

woven  with  the  entire  history  ST ta^da 

Special  research  would  be  necessary  fo?^the 

writing  of  a   connected   story,   but   a   few 

'»"•  of  >nterest  relative  to  the  beginning 

of  the  industry  may  be  mentioned,     fi  166? 

the  Jesuits  wrote  to  Old  Fra^that    isL 

COUntrv   roiiW    n«»    k-^J_5^^.."  .'•  ".  ? 


country  could  not   be  «tairf  entirety  Vitti^W'  '^^}  of  information  about  the  industry 
l?'"r!rL°L"!-"f««"™r?.  an.in'duTt'JT  ;"f  ^1"±  I'  !^l"S:!i:»J!.^''^f »'.'!'<'"«"'«• 


the  aMistance  of  manufl^rs  "anTduTt'Jj 
was  already  in  operation  making  shoes  and 

and  l^ther^^li:  T  "'^^•"P'ated  for'li«„ 
ana  leather.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
twenty  shoemaker,  in  the  enti«Trri^i? 
?h^T.f'"V*  *i"  Dominion  of  CanaSa^ 
•  J-       J,      leather   industry  prospered   is 

of  thf  £  '*•*  •'"*'  '^"''■«*  ^O'  the  people 
of  the  colony  were  made  out  of  iSther 
manufactured  locally.    A  tannery  was  Stah 

wl'll^re'toS^^h"^  aUt  lernnrMo'l 
ZnniA  ^<»'°.*''at  OX  and  moose  skins  were 
fe  i^l707''f  PL"'*-  S'««"  years  Je? 
ihl'tlLi-'  f",  '"■l"an<*  was  passed  limiting 
the  tanning  of  leather  to  five  men  because 
« '•  «P«ained.  certain  persons  livinrfn  t^e 
country  who  knew  veryTittle  about  Unnnl 
were  supplying  the  shoemakers  with  leathe? 
of  very  poor  quality  and  injuring  the  tradi 

make™  gv^nn'''  """T'j  ^^'^  '°«^  ^^- 
SSv  of  ^^.  h™*""  '•^'^  "  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market,  and  apparently 

classed  as  luxuries  were  imDortcd^  on  , 
~??'^-ab'%«=alebytheoffida7'c"i°"  " 
»„  »  5  t*  ""'  general  revenue  tariff  was 
enacted  by  royal  edict  of  Februanr    17^ 

and  an  ad  valorem  evy  of  3  ner  cent  on  Tll 
other  imported  goods^  The'^^fic  dutie] 
r?n?  "VPPose'^y  equivalent  tV^ three  ,^? 
f«t".l-  ^'^  valorem  too,  but  according  To  t^e 
ocal  merchants  they  had  been  compute!  on 
I  m^?\°'  *^"  P'.'^es  and  in  fact  rep'nMentS 
a  much  heavier  ad  valorem  charge.  Be  th^ 
^ITI'  l"?*  'ariff  made  imported  Ker 
pairs  (I  hvre  -20  sols  or  sous;  1  solor  sou  = 

cloth  anTh''"'-*"'^^^"'  '^°""':  embroidered 
uS-  .  u  neavier  shoes  at  3  sols  per  oair- 
Mies'  shoes  of  embroidered  damafk  «  4 


f^l^nl  ?T  per  pair;  black  leather  shoes 
iZJ^".  "*  *  ''^'  *  "ols  per  dozen ;  and  black  " 

!5^     .     J'omen   at    18  sols  per  doien*;  .-ff  •• 
children's  shoes  of  all  kinds  wereVubject  to  a'    ^ 
duty  of  8  sols  per  down.* 

AN  HONORABLE  RECORD 

The  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 

^f  th*  nM^  o^y?  ''"'*. "'•«  afte'  the  passing 
of  the    Old    Regime  is  still   an   unWritten 

IJ^a^-.^'"^^*''!^'  the  material  is 
a>^ilaWe  to  any  who  will  delve  for  it.  A 
4P*at  deal  of  information  about  the  industry 


At  .^1 —  •  •V""""=V.'"™"B"  tnousands 
^volumes  in  the  Archives  Department  at 
Uttawa.  awaitinp;  ihe  industrial  investigator 
f„  K/f^f^k'-jj""  'nteresting  and  too  honorable 
to  be  left  hidden  and  the  Shoe  Manufacturers' 
Aswxiation  of  Canada  could  make  arrange- 
ments, at  moderate  cost,  through  one  of  tlie 
leaaing  Canadian  universities  for  a  professor 
or  a  student  in  political  economy  to  spend  a 
summer  or  longer  in  such  research  work, 
biniilar  arrangements  mi.-ht.  indeed,  be 
made  by  many  other  Canadian  industrial 
groups. 

Prior   to   Confederation   and   for  several 


.  .«#■  lu  ^.unicueraiion  ana  Jor  several 
decades  after  the  handicraft  system  was 
general  and  little  machinery  was  employed. 
Ihe  census  of  1871  discloses  much  interesting 
and  instructive  information  about  the 
wndition  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  at 
that  time.    We  find  that  in  that  year  4,191 

uifh   '•'il!!!!?**^   "^"l   reported    as    making 
leather  boots  and  shoes.    The  majority  oT 
these,  of  course,  were  not  factories  in  the 
modern    sense,    but    simply    the    shops    of 
small  customs  shoemakers,  including  prob- 
ably establishments  which   did  a  repairing 
business   along    with    some    customs    shoe- 
rf9AR*«Q5    *  .1  "^u*'""  aggregate  capital  was 
w,^00,633  and   they  gave  employment   to 
}|«7   I.P5"?"'-    I^e  twenty  shoemakers  of 
1007  had   teen   the   nucleus  of  what   had 
become  in  1871.  in  value  of  annual  product, 
Canada  3     third     manufacturing     industry! 
I  he  flour-milling  industiy  at  that  time  held 
the  foremost  pFace,  with  the  log  products 
industry  as  a  close  second  and  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  as  third.    The  value  of  boots 
and   shoes   made   in   Canada   in    1870   was 
officially  reported  as  $16,133,638,  or  approxi- 
mately one-third   in   value  of  the  present 

Cr  inH"'r'--  L"  ^'"^  °f  "Pital.  the 
fkfL  '*/'"*  mdustry  was  fourth  among 
the  manufacturing  industries  in  Canada  in 


*,L^ •-  --  -I  ,r  ,f , _.    ...  """'^  ".ausmes  in  Canada  in 


1871.  lumbering  twing  firit,  flour-milling 
•econd,  and  the  manuTaciurii ,  of  foundry 
f^."?m.'?*  •hop  product,  third.  At  that 
limt,  l,W5  e»tabhshnient*  producing  booti 
and  thot-i  were  reported  in  Ontario;  1,4IB 
in  he  Province  of  guebec;  448  in  fiova 
Jjcotia;  and  J59  in   New   Brunswick.     But 

'    r^lli'  '"•  i"""f  ■:  """>•*'•  of  Mtablithtnent., 
Uuebec  produced  booti  and  shoet  in  1870  to 

S'tmiM?'  ?2:°'*''*l."  ""Pa^d  with 
M,UJa,4M  lor  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia's  output 

wa.  iomewhat  over  $1  000.000  and  that  of 

tJ  J?I!'"**"='*.*''«*"'>'  »*'ow  that  level, 
ine   Ontario   thocmaken   empk>yed    fi.6M 

Sfu  Ivi  '*>'•""<*  only  704  women  and 
guU  while  Quebec,  then  as  now,  had  the 
advantage  of  a  larger  available  supply  of 
female  help  and,  of  a  toul  of  9,886  employes 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  that 
province,  no  fewer  than  3,642  were  women 
or  girls. 

DIFFICULT  YEARS 

The  small  unit  s^^stem  of  manufacturing 
4l^u\'^\^^^  .'""*  '•  indicated  by  the 
!^  J^^  "•*  "*'"*  *»'  'he  product  per 
ettablishment  averaged  only  $3,850  in  1870, 
fr5.^  Ki- u"^""«*  number  of  persons  in 
ewh  esublishment  was  only  a  fraction  over 
irUl^H^  if  "^  this  conaition  of  affairs 
greatly  changed  at  the  time  of  the  next 
census,  ten  years  later.  The  number  of 
Mtabiishments  had  increased  by  about  250- 
the  aggreMte  capital  in  the  industry  had 

t«  .tiM^i.'''*'*'.  ''"t  '""all  «cale  production 
was  still  the  rule.    A  substantial  increase  in 
tne  average  capital  investment  per  establish- 
ment   indicated    a    well-defined    tendency 
however,    towards    introduction    of    labor- 
Mving  devices  and  adoption  of  more  modern 
business  methods.    The  industry  in  Ontario 
«„!rTi.P"f"**">'  ""  '"Crease  in  production 
ZZ.  f  '•  ''"  I^  •J*""*'-    The  value  of 
output  remained  •tationaiy,  but  fewer  hands 
were  employed.    This  recfuced  employment, 
too,  IB  attributable  partly  to  the  introduction 
ot  machinery  in  some  factories.       But  an 
even  more  important  factor  was  the  depres- 
sion which  came  shortly  before  1880,  resuTtina 
in   a   heavy   mortality   of   Canadian   shoe- 
making    estabbshments.    The     year     1878 
!;P?S^|'y.  "aw^many  failures,    the  census 
ot  1881  showed  some  progress  in  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing  in  Quebec,  due  no  doubt 
\°  u    u*^?"*  favorable  labor  situation  there. 
In  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the 
industry  was  losing  ground.    The  census  of 
1^1  reported   130  boot  and  shoe  making 
establishments  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  25 
in  British  Columbia  and   15  in  Manitoba, 
ihe  industry  in  Quebec  surpassed  in  value 
01  output,  number  of  employes,  and  amount 
of  wages  paid  the  combined  figures  for  the 
other  provinces.     Nevertheless,  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing    forty    years    ago    was    not 
confined  to  one  or  two  provinces  and  the 

k  nf"'^  •  *"'*  **''^  distributed  over 
the  Dominion  approximately  in  proportion 
to  population.    It  was  still  largely  Tlocal 


industry   despite   the   fact    that    a    notable 
machinery    development    had    taken    place 
and  that  such  d«vek>pnient  was  concentrat- 
ing boot  an     shoe  manufacturing  in  a  few 
principal     districts.      This     tendency     was 
hastened  by  failure  of  many  of  the  factories 
located  in  the  smaller  communities. 
.    The  period   1870-80  was  marked  by  the 
invention  of  many  of  the  older   types  of 
iSSn  "i!°    •"'*   "wWhk    machines.    Before 
1870   there   was  practically   no   machinery 
available  and  it  is  said  that  in  that   year 
John    Holmes,    of    Toronto,    was   the    first 
manufacturer  in  this  country  to  bring  in  the 
McKay    sole    sewing    machine.      It     was 
installed  and  operated  in  a  building  at  the 
comer    of    Queen    and    Vi.   oria    Streets. 
Toronto.     Introduction  of  the  McKay  sole 
sewing   machiiwwu   followed    by    various 
Mge    machines;    including    trimmers    and 
purnMhers,  some  of  them  being  Canadian 
inventions.    The  development  was  a  rapid 
one  and  by  1880  most  of  the  Urger  producers 
were  equipped  with  the  mechanical  appli- 
Mces.     The    smaller    manufacturers    found 
that  they,  too,  had  to  have  machinery  if 
^oS  T'*']E  '**  continue  in  business,  and  by 
1885  tlie  Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ing industry  was  fairiy  generally  equipped 
with  the  eariy  types  of  machinery. 

SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS 

The   census  of   1891.  covering   industrial 
operations  of  the  preceding  year,  revealed  a 
striking  increase  in  the  number  of  boot  and 
shoe    manufacturinc    establishments.    The 
awregate  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
industry  was  neariy  60  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  reported  in  1880.  and  the  annual  output 
represented  a  greater  value.    The  number  of 
??A'*>y*;.wa»  about  5  per  cent  less  than  in 
1880.  indicating  a  continued  development  in 
the  way  of  introduction  of  machinery  and 
labor     saving     devices.    The     number     of 
persons    per    establishment    averaged    only 
about  three  and  one-third.    The  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  boots  and  shoes  in  1879.  from 
nyi  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.,  undoubtedly 
stimulated  native  manufacturing  and  resulted 
'i"i    j*"?''^'"!  number  of  establishments. 
Indeed   the    1891    figures  show  substantial 
gains   in  each   of    the  seven    provinces— a 
development  directly  traceable  to  the  increas- 
•    '^""  protection  in  1879.    At  the  same 
time,    5,129    out    of    5,398    establishments 
reported  represented  only  6,410  wage  and 
salary  earners,  or  an  average  of  little  more 
than    one    each.     Nevertheless,    there    had 
been  growing  up  a  number  of  larger  estab- 
lishments, and  in  1890  we  find  269  of  these 
each  employing  five  persons  uf  more,  with 
an  average  for  such  larger  units  of  more 
than     40    workers.     The    introduction    of 
machinery  was  paralleled  by  a  very  marked 
tendency  towards  larger  productive  units  and 
the  beginning  of  our  modern  factory  system. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  continued  concen- 
tration of  production  towards  two  nr  three 


«»/  .n^*"!*  iufficwntly  pronounced,  how- 
r^i'  •"..''■•P'*"  'he  «»«0fe  than  fl.OOO  .mall 

TnT,L  ^^  winnetition  between  the  ol.l 
and  the  new  .ywem.  for  lurvival  of  the 
fittest  was  still  in  proereM 
.i.»  '''•^decade  1874.80  was  notable  for 
n»  ™7^""'°"  ."'  ""•  McKay  «,le  «^ 
inn  machine  and  various  edge  trimmina 
and  fin„hmg  device-  so  the  period  So^ 
•aw  the  adoption  of  the  Goodyear  scwina 
machme.  which  has  revolutionised  thl"? 
of  shoemalcinK  The  Woodlcys  of  QuvC 
City  were  the  first  shoemaker,  in  Canada    o 

IhA  '.t'"  '"'•^'""•'-  'T'"'  "«'"■"«  of  fine 
shoes  in  this  country  may.  indeed.  &  said  to 
date  from  about   188S-90. 


LOSSES  AND  FAILURES 

vear  "in"  ^"^'^  that  1878  was  the  blackest 
year  in  the  history  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  m  Cana/a.  While  (ailures  were 
not  as  numerous  in  1890  as  they  had  iJen 
twelve  years  before.  nevertheleMThe  ilidu^r" 
♦Tnf.Ji  r  unhappy  condition  which  con- 
It  th^t  h'„,^  pnofTof  year.  The  situation 
at  that  time  is  well  indicated  by  a  parody  of 
»oh""  !K^"'^"y-,  published  in  fhe  4^ 
foltei;?    "  ^°"™''  ""'^  ^~'*'"8  in  part  Z 

The  thrjsti  sod  lawtulu  of  relentlcH  creditor.. 
*I^yi'*'"?™!**«^"»»«»»o' trouble. 
Andbyawlinliisendthem?    Tof.il  to  Sidm 

ThSl'SiS^.^f.^^i!^..*?!!"'"*  «»«»cW  -hock. 


Ti... .    J  ."f  *.""  "*  "wuBina  nnanciol 


am^nlT,"  l?*^  ""•*  l^^^  the  casualty  list 
among  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes  was  heavy.  Machinery  had  teen 
riX*^'  "I '~'"  th'  United  States,  on  c^t" 
I*.  •fP*"^'''?'!*  "■■  °".  '««■«•  'he  lessees  paying 
a  substantial  premium  and  also  the  duty 
When  adveniity  came  there  was  the  inevit- 

eaLmX°'TK'"'*'''  *'t^  bargain  sale,  of 
equipment     The  census  of  1901  marked  a 

±."rf  '  •  '\  ■  r'^?^  °f  enumeration  andihe 
returns  include  only  establisment.  employ- 
ng  five  persons  or  more.  This  change  In 
Itself  IS  a  striking  indication  of  the  prwrreM 
which  Canada  Ld  made  toward,*^  K 
l*."n  ?"T"c'  ""'*?•  '^^'''^  *ere  still  many 
ZfiHi"^^'  «''°er''*"'  b"'  'heir  trade  was 
dw  ndling.  and  the  supremacy  of  the  larger 

faon  .'^'■°^'"'"'  seemecf  assured.  Whereas  in 
1890  there  were  269  establishments  employing 
five  persons  or  more,  in  1900  there  were  onlj- 
179.  althou.;h  this  smaller  number  of  factories 
w^fc"*  f  i°"f 'lerably  larger  number  of 

1900  were  producing  boots  and  shoes  reptes- 

n?^^^  \?'"^.°"ly  «"8''*'y  'ess  than  was 
produced  by  all  the  5.398  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  establishments  in  1890  The 
!,'17f,.ni:'nber  of  persons  per  establish- 
ment had  increased  from  3.34  in  1890  to  76.78 


in  1000.  according  to  the  census  figures.   The 

■T  i«^  uh*^L  '•  «»'np«re'l  with  11.787 
in  1890.  while  the  value  of  product  ner 
e.tablwhnw^nt  w..  .lmo.t  thirtTi.W.'^; 
»reat.    The  superior  efRciVncy  of  laraer  wale 

.T?ated*a'?d'^  T*"^*"'-  ^'^  ^^^^e^n 
sirated  and  the  custom  ...    •   naker  had  been 

largely  outclassed  and  was  ..  .t  "wSari^g 

KEEN  COMPETITION 

The  postal  censut  of  1906.  covcrinu 
manufacturing  operations  in  the  preced  ng 
year,  indicated  a  continued  tendrnry  toward! 
liX^IJL?'*'"'*  *=^5'"''  investment  per  estab- 
hshrnent.  increased  n.-  nber  of  employes  per 
plant  and  higher  value  of  priduct  ber 
f^'^'^'-hment  The  feature  of  the  re  urM 
indeed,  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
'»ubl,.hments  from  179  in  1900  to  1.38  "n 
i JC5.  a  decline  of  23  per  cent.     In  other 

^.V  l!'"?*  '?"*"?  '<"■  e^'eO'  five  in  Canada 
dLr.  OnT"lh«  °'  '»"» J^nod  closed  T, 
door..  Only  the  more  efficient  were  able 
l^,J-^.u'  ''"«  ''«n  competition  both  from 
within  the  tariflf  wall  andVrom  outside  The 
industry  in  1906  actually  was  providing  lu 
employment  than  five  years  before  Thi 
aggregate    capital    investment    was   almost 

?he  ri?2  r'*  'b  '"•;'■*'"•  '"  '««'  valu^^ 
tne    annual    production    was    small      Net 

LTe'^lL^f'*  "■^"^  disappeared.  A  siiSe 
sole  leather  company  reports  that  32  boot 

«  ,  ^•'*"''""  "?  *'"<^h  't  was  interested 
I?  L-  •  i"^**??  "?*°  I'quidation  in  1905. 
wh^h  'fh.  T*'  ""'  •«"at'°n  in  the  industry 
which  the  Government   wught   to  remedy 

from"2^o!{}?  """  ^''"•'^  1"'^  °"  «"«^  "h^ 
irom  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  of  1906-07. 

^  the  sorry  condition  of  the  industry  in 

_1»7»  was  met  in  some  measure  by  an  increase 

f?om'{900l!;'f,^("^'"  187?.so]hesitua^o^ 
irom  IHUO  to  1905  was  relieved  to  a  smalt 

By   1910.   the   industry   was   in  a   much 
stronger  position.    Encouraged  by  the  higher 

Vm^'^J'^^^i  '•"  '^'  t^«f  revrsiofof 
Thf;:  '  J^P",*',  investment  was  doubled. 
?is  ;^  /S^'  •*^L^„*=*°"e''  ^as  increased  from 
if.  ^J^llV^  '"  ^»'0'  «"d  employment 
was  provided  for  more  than  4.000  additS 

riwl'  T//"^  '^^'  the  number  re~d 
m  1905.  Indeed  the  number  of  wage  and 
salao'  earners  in  the  boot  and  shoe  iSus^o^ 

1890  and  larger  than  it  has  been  since  1913 

Kll^Mslic^^-  °^  ''^   ^-'"- 

LIMITED  MARKETS 

The  postal  census  of  1916.  coverinir 
operations  during  1915.  and  some  account  "f 
periods  runninr  into  1916,  included  a  certain 

oZuf  e?r  ""'  ^"''■'^^'  f"^   '"   P«i^"  °" 
output,  etc.,  appears  more  favorable  on  this 


arcoMnt.  Bttwtrn  lOIOand  1015  thr  imliiMry 
hjd  not  Utn  frw  from  irriout  diffirullir*. 
In  I0i;j-I4  thrrr  had  imn  a  lerie*  of  failum, 
and  thr  numl*r  of  »hnv  pUnt>  in  1015  waa 
rrportril  n»  only  H«,  at  comparvd  with  l(M) 
five  venr*  tiefore.  It  ii  Mtimutrd  that  in 
lOiO  Canadian  Icalher  (not  and  ihor  far- 
'.?^  £!?'«***'    12.980,000  pair.;   in    1011. 

.'2'.?'''??flJ?'i"'  '"  '^'=''  'MOO-MO  pair.; 
1013.    15.730.000  pain;  and  in    1014.  only 
13,050,000  pairt.*    At  the  lit|{innin|{  of  the 
war  the  planti  were  not  oiieratins  to  any- 
thing like  their  rapacity.    Many  lirnn  were 
Icwng   money  while  in   the  caie  of  other* 
profiti  werv  very  imatl.    For  the  induitry 
at  a  whole  the  coat  of  material!  repreit>ntc<l 
more  than  82  per  cent,  of  net  •al<'»,  leaving 
an  inadequate  amount  for  overhead  rxpenici 
and    return    on    capital    investment.     (A» 
•tateil  eliewhcrc,  average  profits  in  1015  for  a 
number  of  representative  companies  a\-eraged 
less  than  one  per  cent,  on  turnover  and  only 
about  one  per  cent,  on  capital.)    A  feature 
winch  should  l)e  noted  's  that  in  1015  the 
value  of  output   was  on'-.-  slightly  greater 
than   the  capital   inv-estment    (1.10)   times, 
whereas,  m  1870  capital  had  been  turned  over 
9"  ""JJiwage  of  nearly  live  times  per  year; 
'."L'.*^'  "'""o**  twice:  'n  1800,  1.68  times;  in 
1906.  1.73  times:  in  1910.  1.44  times;  in  1915. 
1.10  times;  in  1917,  1.56  times;  and  in  1918. 
1.39  time*.     Unquestionably  the  difficulties 
of  the  industry  before  the  war  were  due 
largely  to  inability  of  each  of  the  various 
plants  to  market  a  large  output.     In  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  as  in  most  other 
Industrie*,  the  most  *ucce*sful  concern*  are 
those  which  have  a  large  output  on  which 
a  very  small  profit  per  unit  will  return  a 
satisfactory    percentage    of   capital    invest- 
ment.    In  this  consideration  lies  an  import- 
ant ;ustification  for  a  protective  tariflF.     By 
helping  to  reserve  the  Canadian  market  for 
domeatic  producer*,  it  tend*  to  enable  the 
Canadian  factoriea  to  increaie  their  output. 
Increased  output  in  turn  mean*  lower  unit 
coat  and  al*o  enable*  the  manufacturer  to 
operate  *ucceMfully  on  a  amalier  profit  per 
unit   of  product. 


NO  PROFITEERING 

The  war  record  of  the  induatry  is  re*erved 
for  conwderation  later  in  some  detail.  As 
laff  X.  •'*"^'  *''e"  'he  war  commenced  in 
}vl4,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
in  Canada  were  operating  far  short  of 
capacity.  Lacking  organization,  there  was  a 
free  bidding  for  Government  orders  at  prices 
which  did  not  represent  an  adequate  return 
on  investment  and  which  in  many  cases  neant 
an  actual  loss.  Canadian  manufacturers  did 
not  average  more  than  a  few  cents  net 
profit  per  pair  on  the  2,300,000  pairs  of 
leather  army  ankle  boots,  which  they 
supplied  at  prices  varying  ,at  dif!erent  times, 
(fom  •3.66  to  $5.90  per  pair.  Price*  paid 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  manu- 

'Set  Apptudix  I. 


facturers  here  were  »uli.tantially  lower  th.in 
ho*  pant  by  the  irnil«l  State,  for  .imil.ir 
footwear  made  in  ihr  lt„i,e<i  st.,te.  and 
order,  for  heavy  trench  boots  were  exerufKl 
by  Canadian  shoe  factoric.  at  priie»  e%en 
tower.  ,n  spnu.  ni«.  than  were  l»in«  paid 
m  the   Lnite.1   K,ng<lom  for  a  lomrx.ril.le 

Canada  wore  ma«le.in.C.in.»da  l)ool.  while  in 
training  and  aln  every  Canadian  M>|ilipr  who 
went  overseas  wore  l>oot*  protluced  by 
Canadian  labor  in  Canadian  factories. 
Moreover,  the  Canailian-made  trench  boot 
was  accepted  by  the  British  authorities  for 

?£irL "-'*:"'•  ,""•*.  *»"*"■•  ^'^'  placed  in 
the  Uominion  for  Imperial  Store,  arcount 
fcven  before  the  war  Canadian  shoe 
I^"°"«""  *"'  .producing  high  quality, 
thoroughly  reliable  footwear  which  compared 

••rA  .*"\.','"'  '"'P^''^  from  thi 
riiffi^!^.-^''"*i.-  War  condhions.  despite  the 
difficul  ics  which  they  brought,  gave  a 
decide.!  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  fine 
shoes  in  this  country.  In  pre-war  days 
compiiratively  few  of  tile  Canadian  factorfe. 
ZVu  P;['^""^'"«  a  range  of  widths  comparable 
with  tho*e  oflfcre^l  by  United  State*  produc 

V^n-,*  "'*  •''«•"'?  i"P'ea»«l  protection  in 
1900-07  encouraged  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer* to  offer  effective  competition  in  the 
hner  line*  of  *hoes.  and  was  partly  responsible 
perhaps  for  the  marked  impro\-ement  a  few 
L?^*  £!!.*■  T  '•"  character  of  Canadian 
made  boots  for  men.  so  the  war  tax  and 
rapidly  advancing  prices  in  the  United 
states  gave  Canadian  manufacturers  an 
unique  opportunity  and  resulted  in  a  marked 
development  in  the  manufacture  of  widths 
as  well  as  improvement  in  style  and  finish, 
in  a  •ub*equent  *ection  import  statistics  will 

i^^"i"fWc'"''  P"'=?  "'  Canadian  made 
and  United  States  made  boots  and  shoes  of 
like  quality  compared.  It  is  only  nece*«irv 
here  to  *tate  that   with   the  exception  of 

h^."-"-^"'!""'?""'^.  •P«:ialties.  Canadian 
ooot  and  shoe  factories  today  are  producing 
footwear  equal  to  the  best  that  can  b^ 
imported,  and  at  price*  which  in  many 
case*  are  lower  than  price*  abroad,  even 
without  conwdering  the  duty. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

The  twenty  *hoemakers  of  1667  were  simply 
the  forerunner*  of  something  like  160  fac- 
tories today,  capitalized  at  close  to  $36,000,- 
000,  paying  over  $10,000,000  in  wages  and 
b:  yingmaterial*  worth  more  than  $27,000,000. 
annually,  much  of  which  is  produced  by  other 
Canadian  induatries  employing  Canadian 
u-  J™  "*'  factory  selling  value  of 
leather  boots  and  shoes  produced  in  Canada 
IS/?li3i^^nnl?  "°^  between  $46,000,000  and 
»60,000000.  Even  at  present  price*,  how- 
ever, the  a\eragc  production  per  establish- 

t^'nlS,"""P*.'?*'"''*^.  *■"*"•  ^i"K  around 
$300^000  annually.  The  average  capital  per 
establishment  is  slightly  in  excess  of  >200.ono 


i.*»»«v'o  co-^pe..  with  \?„.^  d'5:.';  ";;tr 

li«hm«iu  without  «rt«i.wte  tariff  mbJJ^VuL 
n«Wrf.  the  l»ot  and\h^  fVctor'^^ih, 


»„  Vk  'f"0"««  contribute  in  no  imall  meaiur^ 

°on^hfr'h*^'"«  y  •'••"  dome.™  VStU 
tion   which   conttitutet  today  a   verv   »al 

Sd  «X  '"J'*?^?"  competition  from 
abroad  or  by  declining  prices  or  reduwS 
^andlh"^"''  for  <*a.Sdtai  Sade  f'S? 

n»npl.ted  «^X'Zat'aTed'Ut"h 
.may  m^itate  again.tlSe  beat  inte^^t.  ot& 

AVERAGE    OUTPUT 

On  an  average,  the  boot  and  shoe  factorie. 


^jLj'""*'l«  h«ve  an  output  of  not  more  tiun 

^S  SIfh'i'  •"  •"'  Vrr~<    - 
vuniuarvd  witn   an  averagf  of    Im'Iwmh  «inn 

in'"i2.sr"?tir  *^'  '^^ "^  .hiiT«5o:^ 

Ih.   /•       ••    '"'"•        Almo«t    one-third    of 

kt  .h!;;*;'^   e.tahli.hm,nt.    nmnuflctur.- 

nr^  .rt™     °"  f^'L'  P*'  •*»>  ••««  only  13  «rl 
producinK  more  than  1,()(X)  pair,  daily     The 

-rt;^a^'5r.h^»'aLs:?.^„t??tts-^ 

^;mS7rom*V^5„.«s!^J 
Oreat  Britain,  it  will  be  .hSwn  that  t£  b^t 
^t  fi«  •"•""f»ctur.r.  in  the  Dominion  do 
not  twM  .ind  have  not  at  any  time  hoJ^ 

fn  J.JfinS'""*'"'"  '*'"*'"  »»oti  and  E 
in  certain  lines  are  today  actually  lowerin 
|j;ce^.han  similar  ,ood.U'il^'«ite' I 

;.nH*!E''*"'  P'oper'y  claims  to  be  the  boot 
In1h;''M  r"1^?»"^"K  centre  of  cSnaS 

re^^n/fn^"??;  ""■'•»  '  "-"binwl  outpL*, 
t^r^  T^  JS-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  In 
r«-  5?""*""*  Province,  and  elsewhere  in 
^nT'^.r,^"^  16  factories  makTng  18  pir 
Snton."^    ••"'«    production 'in    {£ 

re~rt.  hv^Ki"/^  '"^'?  •^"J'P""'  from  official 
SSSrf  -!2^  *''*  Canadian  Bureau  of  StatistiS 
based  on  census  figures  show,  hnw  lu' 
industry  has   devel^*'.i„t"787S?      '"* 


*i.P  ^?*lf*'i*  "*  "•«  *«'>'«  »•*  t«ken  from 
the  pubhahed  returna  of  the  Canadian 
ooyernment  Cenym,  except  thoie  for  1918. 
wnich  are  preliminary  figures  baied  on  the 
Census  of  Industry  andliave  been  supplied 
°X  *"*  Dominion  Bureau  of  StotistiS  in 
advance  of  publication.  They  are  subject, 
therefore,  to  minor  changes  but  are  approxi- 
mately comparable  witfi  the  other  wnsus 
returns.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ing establishment.  The  Government  aims  to 
include  all  concerns  with  an  annual  output 
valued  at  12.500  or  more.  A  few  custom 
Shoe  makers  and  other  very  small  producers 
may  be  counted  even  in  the  1918  figures. 
This  will  help  to  explain  the  disparity 
tetween    officuil    and    private    commercial 

r^^  ;  1^%  "'i"**' .  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  Canada  places  at  153  the 
number  of  firms  which  in  1918  were  producing 
toots  and  shoes  regularly  in  case  lots  for 
either  the  jobbing  or  retail  trades.  For  1910 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company's 
records  show  180  establishments;  for  1915 
181  establishments;  and  for  1917,  149  estab- 
Jisnments. 


NO  FOREIGN  CONTROL 

Not  only  was  boot  and  shoe  manufacturine 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Canadian  industries;  i' 
has  also  been  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
Canadian.     The  capital  employed  is  almost 
entirely  Canadian^  and  whatever  profits  are 
realized  to  go  to  Canadian  citizens.   There  is 
??„<^"*''<'i.''y  foreign  capitalists.  Among  the 
160  Canadian  boot  and  shoe  factories  are  only 
two  which  are  branches  of  American  concerns 
or  in  which  there  is  any  considerable  amount 
Of    United   States  capital,   and   these   two 
factoHM  between  them  make  only  slightly 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  boots  and 
shoes  produced  in  this  country.    Men  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing m  Canada  state  that  they  do  not 
know  of  a  single  dollar  of  outside  capital 
except   in    these   two   comparatively   imal 
branches  of  United  States  concerns.     The 
tact  that  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence 
in  the  industry  of  imported  capital  or  control 
Dy  others  than  Canadians  is  a  feature  which 
makes  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  almost 
distinctive  among  the  leading  industries  in 

irlf?"c"^-  .:'  '*  *°«'»  considering  why 
United  States  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
have  not  invested  to  a  larger  extent  in  the 
Uommion:  that  question,  too,  will  be 
answered  in  the  following  pages. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  many  other 
Canadian  industries,  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
lacturwg  draws  upon  Canadian  sources  of 
supply  for  Its  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
stiU  dependent  upon  foreign  porducers  for 
certain  needed  materials,  but  this  situation 

Iff  tKriTISJ""*  ?p'''!J''  ^"'1  the  purchaser 
of  the  highest  grade  calf  boots  made  in  the 
Uommion   today  gets  a  product  which  is 


more  than  90  per  cent.  Canadian.  The 
«  J**'  •%*«•»"«*  in  Canada;  the  linings  are 
made  m  Canada;  and  much  of  the  machinery 
18  now  manufactured  on  this  side  of  the 
international  boundary.  Canadian  boots 
and  shoes  represent,  in  all  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  nwterials  used,  the  product  of 
Canadian  labor,  in  co-operation  with 
Canadian  capital. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  by  persons  who  have  divid- 
ed  the  total  number  of  employees  into  the 
tota  amount  of  wages,  and  taken  the 
result  as  the  average  wage.  Without  entering 
into  any  discussion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
wages  paid,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  average  thus  obtained  by  no  means 
^■^r^^^n  i'"*  earnings  of  an  adult  worker. 
•  1  ,^  "^'■e*  'nc'ude  715  boys  and  396 
girls  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  many 
of  them  learners  in  the  industry.  Analysis 
ol  the  payroll-or  time  records  for  1918  show 

^2a7Z%'^  ?'  ^'^'^  'e™'e  *age  earners 
and  7,687  male  wage  earners  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  The  average,  too,  is  somewhat 
reduced  by  including  outside  pieceworkers, 
of  whom  there  were  430  in  1918,  329  of  that 
number  being  females.  Moreover,  the  1918 
wage  figures  do  not  represent  the  present 
situation,  ^yage8  today  are  considerably 
mgher  than  they  were  two  years  ago.  The 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  is 
competing  for  help  with  other  Canadian 
industries  and  wages  are  largely  determined 
bv  supply  and  demand.  A  large  proportion 
ol  the  workers  are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis 
and  a  skilled  operator  can  always  command 
good  wages. 

.  The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  Dominion  with  a  few  exceptions  are 
moderately  modern  and  well  equipped.  Some 
of  the  newer  plants  are  model  establishments, 
m  which  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
provide  conditions  healthful  and  attractive 
to  employes.  Mechanical  equipment  is 
lairly  complete.  In  some  instances  the  leading 
factories  in  the  United  States  with  a  large 
standardized  output  can  afford  to  adopt 
nighly-specialized  machinery  which  it  would 
not  be  economical  for  plants  in  Canada  to 
"J'ta'  because  of  their  smaller  production. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  new  machinery  is  demonstrated. 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  footwear 
are  not  slow  to  adopt  it. 

Canadian  boot  and  shoe  men  have  not 
oeen  lacking,  either,  in  brains  or  inventive 
nnius.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Knowlton,  Manager  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  of  Canada,  in  an 
address  before  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  said: 

ri.il2l!i*  "^  9^  **£'y  'ivento"  of  what  may  be  con- 
r^fl^^.  u"  ihoe  machinery  was  the  late  Louis 
..?'!j°'  ^b  "yf^fw.  wl»o  invented  and  first  uaed 
«n  edge  ttimming  machine  with  a  rotary  cutter. 


i^'j^*"*  ?'?'  '?'"'*.  """V  other  machinei  and 
oevlcet  uKd  in  the  ihoe  tiade,  an  Iraporunt  one 

iyjl**!""  **!?*  f.'"*  '"''  '*«'>  ""«•  up  «o  ">«  time 
of  the  Invention. 

In  this  connection  fairness  to  the  industry 
prompu  at  least  a  reference  to  the  ingenuity 
and  etiiciency  expressed  in  its  mechanical 
equipment.  Not  a  few  of  the  machines  ate 
marvellous  in  their  complexity  and  adjust- 
ment and  perform  operations  hardly  credible 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  seen  them 
prform.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  latest 
lasting  machines  which  the  Canadian  factor- 
ies have  been  installing  during  the  last  year. 

NO  COMBINE  IN  INDUSTRY 

Officials  and  superintendents  in  Canadian 
boot  and  shoe  factories  represent  a  high 
average  of  ability  and  of  thorough  familiarity 
with  their  industry.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  the  managers  have  been  essentially 
shoemakers  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  sound 
business  sense  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
instincts  of  the  shoemaker,  sometimes  with 
unfortunate  results.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  * 
disposition  to  apply  strict  business  methods 
to  the  conduct  of  the  industry  and  to  an 
increasing  extent  the  managers  are  found  to 
be  essentially  business  men.    In  other  words 


the  industry  has  been  put  upon  a  firmer 
business  basis  than  it  had  been  in  the  past. 
,   Contrary  to  opinions  irresponsibly  voiced 
in  some  uninformed   circles  there   is    not, 
and  never  has  been,  any  semblance  of  a 
combine  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  in  Canada.    There  have  been  pro- 
vincial groups,  associated  with  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  but  these  have 
limited   their  activities  strictly  to  general 
matters  without  any  interference,  or  attempt 
at    interference,    with    the    policies   of   the 
individual  plants.   There  has  been  absolutely 
no  price-fixing  agreement  or  understanding 
and  the  keenest  competition  has  prevailed. 
In  fact,  the  provincial  groups  have  not  been 
especiallv  active  and  have  existed  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  having  some  organiza- 
tion to  consider  any  matter  of  importance 
which  might  arise,  affecting  the  industry  as 
a  whole.    The  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Canada  was  formed  last  year  as  a 
Dominion   organization,    but    it    is  only   a 
general  trade  body,  and,   indeed,  has  not 
even  a  permanent  secretarial  organization  as 
yet.    Persons  who  hint  at  a  combine  in  the 
boot   and   shoe   manufacturing   industry   in 
Canada  do  so  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
facts.      Lack   of  organization   has,   indeed, 
resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  industry  on 
many  occasions  within  the  last  few  years. 
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2.  The  Prejudice  in  Favor  of  Imported  Leather  Footwear 
and  its  Result 


Many  Canadian  manuracturers  frankly 
admit  that  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  imported, 
and  particularly  of  United  State*,  footwear 
in  aome  rates  m  the  past  has  not  been  without 
justification.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be 
challenged  that  in  many  instances  the  pre- 
ference given  to  imported  boots  and  shoes 
«^s  unreasoned  and  opposed  to  the  interests 
ofthe  Canadian  manufacturers  and  Canadian 
boot  and  shoe  workers. 

Canada  has  been  making  fine  shoes  for  35 
years  or  more.     In  wearing  qualities  they 
have  been  thoroughly  dependable  and  equal 
to  the  world  s  best.    For  the  most  part  they 
have  been  made  on  lasts  which  were  exact 
duplicates  of  those  used  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  obvious  con- 
siderations which  made  it  impossible,  until 
comparatively  recently,  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  produce  footwear  which  was  on  a 
parity  in  finish  with  the  finest  shoes  produced 
across    the    international    boundary.     Nor 
could  the  Canadian  manufacturer  afford  to 
manufacture  specialties   for  which  there  was 
only   a    meagre   demand    in    this   country. 
Arain,  he  could  not  offer  as  wide  a  range  of 
widths  as  could  the  producers  in  the  United 
States  with  a  much  larger  market.    Narrow 
widths  and  extreme  sizes  involve  a  heavy 
additional   expenditure   for   lasts,    patterns, 
etc.,  and  the  demand  for  such  widths  and 
sizes  in  this  country  was  so  limited  for  many 
years  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  produce 
them  to  sell  at  as  low  prices  as  shoes  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

MARKED  IMPROVEMENT 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
American  shoe  industry  has  been,  and  still  is. 
more  centralized  than  is  the  industry  in 
Canada  and  that  m  the  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing districts  in  the  Republic  specializ- 
ation in  operations  could  be  adopted  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  this  country, 
f  eraonnel  is  of  the  utr  jt  importance  in  the 
Pf^^jct'on  of  high  grade  leather  sh<^! 
especially  m  the  finer  ifnes,  and  in  the  avaiU 
?h.  I'J  °l^  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  labor 
the  United  States  manufacturer  has,  and 
fefst^V?  'iT'^'^  advantage.  It  cknnot 
.WM  "''/Tl'^'i^'J'""  ""^"y  y^"  fie  difficulties 
incidental  to  labor  turnover  militated  against 
the  appearance  of  Canadian  footwear.  The 
!X'"*  qualities  were  there   but   inexpert 

^uhtS  ;  '"*'°'"  *"^  "•'"*"■  operations 

resulted  in  many  cases  in  crudely-cut  sock 

W  *?•  •'^'•"*  ''"'"8s.  hanging  threads,  care- 
less finishing,  etc.  In  tTiis  respect  some 
Canadian  factories  are  not  yet  above  criti- 
cism and  they  stilj  hesitate  to  spend  sufficient 
money  on  supervision.  Small  factories  can- 
1^  perhaps,  hope  to  compete  with  larger 
organizations  in  their  efficiency  of  supervisi6n  • 
nevertheles.   the  smaller  factories  are   nSt 


always  the  worst  offenders.  Besides,  there 
•sdanger  of  overlooking  the  ,ct  that  many 
boots  and  shoes  made  7n  the  (nited  Statw 
are  not  up  to  a  high  standard  of  either  mater- 
als  or  workmanship.     In  finish  the  average 

h.n"'^^'  ^"l  '^"  '»"?'"'y  higher.  perhaM. 
than  in  Canada,  but  tie  average  CZi»dSn 
boots  and  shoes  excel  in  materials  and  wearine 
qualities.  During  the  war  the  Canadian  proT 
.1,1  *^' /""."^h  improved,  and  today  Canadian 
shoe  factories  are  manufacturing  footwear 
which  compares  favorably  in  finish  and  style, 

nl^t^  ^ '"  «eT«**''""y'  *'th  the  best  that 
can  be  imported. 

iJ^Jt  United  States  market  has  offered,  and 
mdeed  still  offers,  a  wider  range  of  grades  in 
both  upper  stock  and  sole  leather  than  does 
«-.anada.    The  average  quality  of  the  Cana- 

;„  /i,'"'^"5*j*o'  '"*'  *«  ^'«^  as  that  offered 
m  the  United  States,  but  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer who  desired  to  produce  boots  to 
compete  with  the  very  finest  from  the  United 
ijtates   has   been   unable  to  obtain   in   this 

^»JiTl.^'llPP'y•  °J  '^"'e'-  of  an  extra  fine 
grade  that  he  might  purchase  in  the  larger 
market  in  the  United  States.    Canadian  tln- 
nere   are    producing    splendid    qualities    of 
leather,  and,    moreover,    have    made   great 
advances  during  the  last  ten  years.     Prior 
however,  to  the  revision  in  1913  of  the  United 
States  tariff  which  put  leather  on  the  free  list, 
their  market  was  comparatively  small  and 
they  were  not  able  to  adopt  a  very  fine  divi- 
sion of  grades.    Canadian  tanned  sole  leather 
IS  equally  as  flexible  as  the  best  produced  else- 
where and  IS  not  surpassed  in  wearing  quali- 
ties, but  in  some  cases  the  more  expensive 
imported  product  will  take  a  finer  finish. 

BUSINESS  HANDICAPS 
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^1  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  Canadian 
boot  and  shoe  industry  there  have  been  diffi- 
culties  which  prevented  the  offering  of  Cana- 
dian-made footwear  to  compete  with  certain 
classes,  styles  and  widths  of  boots  and  shoes 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  w.iich 
were  asMciated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
imported  gjoods.    Then,  too,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  costs  of  production  have  been 
considerably  higher  here  than  abroad,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  fine  foot-wear  in  limited 
demand,  and  that  for  a  long  period  fine  shoes 
could  be  imported  and  laid  down  here  almost 
as  ch^ply  as  they  could  be  produced  by 
Canadian  manufacturers.    Imports  from  the 
iJnited  States  were  increasing  rapidly  and 
the  advance  in  1906-07  of  the  general  tariff 
on  hne  boots  and  shoes  from  26  to  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  was  in  recognition  of  this  con- 
dition.    Boots  aP'*  shoes  produced  by  the 
leading  manufat  ...-ers  in  the  United  States 
were  widely  advertised  in  this  country  in  the 
great  popular  magazines  which  have  a  larse 
circulation  in  the  Dominion,  and  the  regw- 


tered  namet  and  trade  marks  in  many  caiet 
were  almost  houiehold  words  here.  Dntte 
otner  hand,  Canadian  manufacturers  did  not 
have  any  such  advertising.  If  any  name 
ffif^TVi.*"'  *i'^l'  P''«^""s  ''  '^as  generally 
name  *""  ^"  Anerican-sounding 

i.,91J!!!  ^'important  a  factor  in  the  situation 
nas  been  the  reuiler  who  naturally  desired 

m.'^i^n'^tJ'T-  ^  Canadian  manufartirS 
makmg  the  finest  grade  shoes  for  a  limited 
market  would  be  olliged  to  sell  to  retS 
wno  were  to  some  extent  in  competition.  As 
^J!''rl''  "'"J'y  f^tailers  purchased  their 
specialities  and  extra  fine  shoes  in  the  United 

mark!;  HI  1  «'epend">K  upOn  the  Canadian 
market  to  a  large  extent  for  standard  grades. 
Moreover,  the  more  exclusive  and  higher 
fh)^-"°'''5  specialized  in  American-made 
snoes  in  a  desire  to  justify  their  claim  to 

finilh'«?H  Ik*"-  ^'"^  f°™«'  superiority  in 
finish  and  the  more  or  less  exclusm;  styles  in 
the  Un.ted  States  leather  footwear  became  a 
..,fn """i,*'"'  Canadian  purchasers.  Not 
unnaturally  retailers  have  catered  to  the 
tradition.  The  fact  that  shoes  were  "import! 
ed  was  at  least  a  talking  point.  Such 
busmess  represented  an  increlse  in  sales  and 
on  C^nfAi  "^5'  was  generally  higher  than 
?h,*  ♦  ^f"'"^**,*  «<^»-  The  rvival  of 
1^1  *'*''"1?"'  '/'«•■  w»»atever  ,.^■A  '.cation 
there  may  have  been  for  it  in  t..-  •  gt  l^s 
ceased,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the  boot  and 
Shoe  manufacturing  industry  in  Canada. 

r,rli--  *  J**'"!  *•>«  slightly  increased 
protection  under  the  tariff  of  1906-07  cm- 

fin^sr*'f'r  "'!,•''''''['«  «'  '•»«  •'"a'ity  and 
^iffiL?^  Canadian  boots  and  shoes  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  Certainly  the  last  10 
to  16  years  has  seen  a  very  marked  im- 
provement not  only  in  finish,  but  also  ir 
style,  range  or  si^,  widths  and  specialties! 

fo°cld""hv'"'ih^*  l^''  development  l^s  been 
lorced  by  the  keen  competition  between 
domestic  producers,  but  the  tariff  incrwae 

fo^&Mf'Pi  ""*  P"^?"«"  n>anufS« 
to  bring;  their  fine  shoes  into  more  effective 
competition  with  the  imported  products. 


"AMERICAN"  PREJUDICE 

lin«  ""JT"  *J'.'«"PVsing  amount  of  the  finer 
ii^lofi  Canadian  leatEer  boots  and  shoes, 

^'^Ai^L*""'""  '  ^"'J.B'^'s'.  has  been  sold 
as  American,  sometimes  by  direct  and 
deliberate  misrepresentation,  but  more  fre- 
quently  by  equally  effective  and  equalh; 
misleading  suggestion.  Retailers  in  many 
cases  simply  pandered  to  the  prejudice  in 

StI?L'*^^*'/"'^-  »»»«=• '"ade  in  the  United 
Mates  and  deceived  the  public  on  the 
principle  that  such  deception  was  "good  fo? 
them  and  saved  them  money."  At  least  it 
appeared  to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
th^r  i^^^^^l  '••ere  assisted  in  supplying 
the  Canadian  demand  for  American  mad? 
^hr^r-i'"  Canadian.shoes  by  the  fact  thaf 
the  retailera  had  their  own  stamps  used  on 
the  finer  Canadian  made  footwear  and  the 
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n»nufacturers'  names  did  not  appear 
Moreover,    there   developed   thV  use   Sf   a 

!wt*ed"S'  °'  name.'^whiJh  r«^.ted 
united  States  manufacture.     We  still  find 

Ihci  "fK"'~n"  *''?  y«'«  Shoe,  the  Boston 
lh~'  v'  ^*?'''2"  Shoe,  tiie  Brooklyn 
Shoe,  New  York  Shoe,  the  Liberty  Shoe 

™'""  Shoe,  the  Fifth  Avenue  and 
^^LF  t'  '?  ""ecognition  of  the  popular 
prejudice  for  the  American  made  produrt 
6^  retail  boot  and  shoe  e.tabl4K?a 
u^^^^  '"  *"*"?.  ?*»  "se  and  are  known 
«Hf.  "I™*'  ""^^^  »"«^t  that  therdS 
the  uS  Z  P""^'£?"y  V  footwear  nJadlTn 
fuHv  Kr  l^'*^-  Manufacturers  cUim  that 
a„H  .fc  P*'  Sj"'-  °lthe  finer  lines  of  boots 
and  shoes  sold  in  Canada  for  many  ySrs 
.wL'^^if*"  ".American  goodT  Anffi 
S7  'llustratmg  the  unreasoning  ptt 
i?i^-^"  American  goods  has  come  to  t^ 
ultul""  °^*'"'  T'"=    An  Ontario  manu- 

shc^TH„n.lH"f*  ^'^  '"*"'*  »"*•  "omen". 
"'l'^^»^<>P'ed.for  his  women's  shoes  a  brand 

TncJ^I^^^'^"^K^^'''  ""ey  were  md2 
in  «-anada.  To  use  his  own  words  "The 
name  killed  the  line."    But  he  Vis  ible  to 

KXL'/if"'''i«'^  °'  exSctl^t'hS  «me 
boots  branded  with  a  name,  which,  to  the 
purchasers,  suggested  United  Su?m  origin 
S^^i!!^°-^"^,!'"''."^«  "O''  supplied  with  the 
"^kfn^/h"^  *'"'  "T"''  branrall  others  are 
s^unXfnamr  '^°*  "''"  '""^  ^-«"'- 

MISREPRESENTATION 

ind^Tr^fhi?"  '""r~  *«*"  '"  ""«  Canadian 
industry  that  manufacturers  could  not  afford 
to  refuse  the  retailers'  demands.  A  few  who 
have    consistently    refused    to    mark    thri? 

Ph^l'ifKr*'"*  "^?**  ^^^^  mig"?  misled 
.he  public  as  to  the  country  of  mnufacture, 
have  lost  business  and  money  by  suS 
refusal.  Other  manufacturers  hive  stopwd 
supplying  boots  to  retailers  who  mW  (K 
by  direct  misrepresentation  as  of  American 
manufacture  fn  a  few  cases,  but  to  U^S 
undeserved  discredit  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  manufacturers  have  actually  iiarked 
their  product  at  the  reauest  of  retail  deakVs 
with  such  brands  as  'TWade  in  U.S.A."  or 
Made     m     U.S.A."       In    other 

faS^ure™'"'^'  "*?!?  °f  American   manu- 
facturers     have      been      used,      such      as 

^.  -  *  .Co.,  Philadelphia,"  with  or 
without  a  price  mark.  lITeedless  to  say' 
retailers  who  resorted  to  such  misrepresenta- 
tion  have   not    hesitated   to  charge   prices 

Canadian-made  boots  sold  as  such— and  the 

PorsXricr  "'"^  *"•= ''"'  -p«-'"« 

itr.Il^^J'^*^"^'''-  '"  Canada  in  favor  of 
imported  goods  is  not  confined  to  boots  and 
shoes,  but  indeed,  is  found  to  obuin  in  the 
case  of  nearly  all  items  of  wearing  apparel 
and  particularly  of  articles  worn  by  women. 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  blouses,  women's 


T^5        •7**'*  ?■■  '**»  limited.  Mr.  Frederick 
ment  of  indurtW  in  Jhe  «^»th    a'*'''"' ""^ 

Ptont.  In  wWcht^kSS^™*..'  °*?  buUding  in  the 
biu  of  •t««lthr,taST?!?""'i°«'"'.t  Of  waste 

invariably  retkirSerctant?reD^iin?i  {5»'  *•"«•" 
purchaser!  as  'imoMtirf  •  a^£  **'?f*^  '^'  """  to 
aU  over  BiaiuTSd  An^tf?.  '"  '"Ported  goods- 
frank  meritrarS^™:?f**°"1^,"»  weU  «»  on  their 

ofwUc'gtS?rii^oX.Srsut'f.'ti?l.r''"'"""«- 
cunufact^^^.iSSS.ro^b.^n.ifern.Xf'tfen,'??" 


Ho'n;.^^'"**!!^-  ^''?"*'"  situation  obtains  in 
ExtA'GL"e«e"si'y'sV°"""=''°"  '"«  «""^'J 

Hoibnd  f.  i~m^n''yls°D2iSi2''"^P<=S^  »>«"  ">>"• 
equipped  to  eM?»  fn'^H.y  !;*i»"?  »»''  »»  w» 
h«r  neiihbSiA%f\^^t1Si"'?«3''°f  todustries  as 
«ed  in  character    JaS.I.     *""'?'?""'"* 'Pecial- 

lection  th^^uS^nulf^^S!^S^Ji^^J"'^^- 

A  COMMON  PRACTICE 

as?he'^l!iSL?^  Canadian  boots  and  shoes 
not  fLn^m^L?'.^"'^"'^*''  f^"°"e8  has 
store  bdtZ,iJ°  ^"  occasional  retail 
thr^!:  I.  .  u  ^"  a  common  practice 
throughout    the    Dominion,    and    has   been 

One  h«  f .°"?  °'  .'■'^  "'"^^-^  °f  the  ?rad^" 
One  has  only  to  glance  o^er  the  registered 

facturers°^o^'J^''r  ^5  ""^  shoe'malit^ 
he  ui  of  ^  v^  widespread  has  been 
ine  use  of  United  States  names  The 
unfortunate  result  was  that  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  boots  and  shols  have  not 
dSe"rvliil"   ^t^-   ^/^^''    ^hich    they    have 

^n  h?J;«»^V'  W"^,.^"}^  ''"le  they  have 
been  bbmed  for  all  the  shortcomings  of  the 

snoes,  is  an  expression  which  many  retailers 
hZ"^r°f   ^""^^.^  ''^^^   heard   freqifmly 

inhe"tenirn""'^""''"«  '^'"^'''  ''«  "'^'^^ 

is  il?<*n?-l"*'''i''  ""^  Canadian  made  footwear 
r™jP™'*'''j'.!"'*=°«°'*«l  even  today  by  the 
Canadan  p„kc.     Nevertheless,  war  ron! 
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ditions  did  much  to  remedy  the  unfortunate 
•"uation  which  had  develobed.  The  wr  ?,, 
of  1915  helped  to  checfc^Un  ted  ^utw 
importations,  although  at  the  Mflie  ttm^ 
.t  increased  the  cost,  to  Canadi^rmanT 
S  rn^-.ll^'c"^''  *•''«=»'  they  had  to  buy 
Jn  /^  H;""5*^  S'^'"-  R«in«  pricM  in  the 
United  States  were  another  ^ctor  which 
contributed     towards    lessening    Canadkn 

te5  s^'/.'^'l.*"*',  •''«»  made  in  tte 
United  States.    Manufacturers  south  of  the 

JemaX^H*^""^"^/'^  found  that  home 
aemands  and  war  orders  were  takinir  ud 
P«<=tically  all  of  their  output,  itaviSg  a 
reduced  amount  available  for  expert    ImLr* 

fhe  war  Thl."'^"  '^'"•"4"'  Just  before 
tne  war.     There  was  a  considerable  fallins 

sharper  decline  m  1915-16,  when  the  war 
tax  was  imposed.  Importations  increased  ?n 
the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1916  and  continued 

inH  h-^""""'""  'suiting  from  higher  wages 
and  higher  pnces,  and  the  resultant  increfse 
m  purchasing  power  of  the  Canadian  pubuf 
doubtless  was  responsible  in  a  considerable 
measure  for  such  increase.         <=°"siderable 

TARIFF  AND  EXCHANGE 


In  the  early  part  of  1918,  imports  of  men's 
wHTn''  r^  «^hiWren's.shoes  fell  off^me! 
Uh^  r  ""^'U-  ^'  r ".  ^'  '"  quantity.  Dimin- 
ah,^.H^^"^'*•'^">"/'^«  of  boots  and  shoes 
hM  ?mo  "  TK  'l""'J?  l"!*  *"**  the  first 
in  thi  I  ^  ^^i  tariff  changes  announced 
n^n.  n^^.u'^**''  ^P««*=h  of  fune  5,  1919, 
cancelled  the  war  tax  on  boots  and  shoes  and 

Pn^^wr- •''."*  "u"*.  °"  ""•  of  the  materials 
entenng  into  their  production.      This   un- 

t^ntT^  mvolved  a  slight  reduction  n  the 
OnthJZh°  tfcfe  Canadian  manufacturers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exchange  situation 
has  been  a  temporary  factor  in  discouraging 
the  purchase  of  United  States  footwear  by 
Canadian    retailers.       During    the    closine 

imported  from  the  United  States  represented 
a  rapid   increase  over  the   figures  for  the 
P'fl?"'/ n""'  d"e  largely,  of  course,  to  higher 
fwil  q".  ^'"'nber.  1919,  importi  from  the 
Un  ted  States  of  the  finer  lines  of  leather 
footwear  were  valued  at  1240.196  as  com- 
pared  with  $142,591  for  December,  1918     In 
ilSr^'5;"'^  7  ue  was  1175.  689,  inFebruary 
1201.332.  and  in  March,  $316,452   as  com- 
f^'^i.^'tt'  »i48.298.  $225,934  and '$358!r08, 
lOiT  tk'^'  ^T  *''f  Fo-^esponding  months  of 
i»19.     Xhe  reduced  imports  in  February  are 
explained    partly    by    the   higher   excKange 
premium  on  New  York  funds  and  partly  by 
the    ifnf^J"^?'  ^"^^^r  footwear  maae  in 
Inalv!«-2  ^T^.i.^'?'"-      J"    this   connection 
?akil.t  *K  the  import  figures  shows  unmis- 
takably the  tendency  to  increased  buying  of 
luxunrgoods^  United  States  styles  in  fcitwear 
and  the  products  of  well-advertised  United 
states   shoe   factories   whenever  conditions 


are  at  all  favorable.    If  encouragement  were 
pven  to  the  prewnt  extravagant  buying  of 
iniMrted  luxunes,  by  luch  reduction  of  the 
toriff  duty  as  would  decrease  the  existing 
difference  between  the  prices  in  this  country 
of  Canadian-made  footwear  and  boots  and 
shoes  made  in  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  doubt   that   imports  would   rapidly 
advance    and    those    Canadians    who    are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  imported  shoes  would 
buy  the  products  of  United  States  factories 
at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  industry  and 
ol   Canadian   workers.    In   doing  so,   they 
would  also  help  to  increase  the  discount  on 
Canadian  money  and  to  advance  the  price 
to  every  Canadian  consumer  of  coal  and 
other  indispensable  imports.      The  cost  of 
living  to  the   Canadian  of   modest   means 
would  not  be  lowered  by  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  boots  and  shoes.    Instead  it  might 
easily  be  increased.    Certainly  it  would  give 
a  stimulus  to  the  traditional    demand  for 
footwear  made   in   the   United   States  fac- 
|°"e»  by   United  States  or  other  foreign 

BUY  AT  HOME 

During  the  year  1919-20.  Canada  im- 
ported from  abroad  (principally  from  the 
f  io  - ,,  ?if'^  •^'«  a"<l  shoes  to  the  value 
o!  9Ai^  ,o91.  If,  instead  of  buying  abroad, 
building  up  a  foreign  industry,  paying  taxes 
to  a  foreign  government,  and  providing  the 
wages  of  foreign  labor,  Canadians  had  pur- 
chased footwear  made  by  Canadian  labor 
using  mostly  native  materials,  most  of  this 
money  could  have  been  kept  at  home  instead 
Ol  swelling  the  exchange  discount  against 
Canada.  Moreover,  employment  could  have 
been  provided  for  at  least  600  additional 
workers  and   ihe  Canadian  boot  and  shoe 

irfe."MS»S2i'''*  ''*^?  distributed  something 
nice  »ouo,000  more  in  wages,  which  in  turn 
would  have  been  used  to  buy  other  Canadian- 
made  goods.  Nor  is  this  all:  in  making  boots 
and  shoes  to  supply  the  increased  demand, 
Canadian  shoe  factories  would  have  ex- 
pended directly  an  additional  $1,600,000  for 
materials,  much  of  which  could  have  been 
supplied  in  Canada  by  Canadian  capital  and 
Canadian  workers.  It  can  be  shown  that  in 
the  hnal  analysis  payments  to  the  workers 
represent  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
most  manufactured  goods.  Buying  im- 
ported footwear  when  Canadian-made  shoes 
of  egual  or  better  value  are  obtainable  is 
unfair  to  Canadian  wage-earners.  Moreover 
It  constitutes  little  less  than  treason  against 
Canadian  industrial  stability  at  a  time  when 
home  market  support  is  peculiariy  needed  in 
order  to  negotiate  without  disaster  the 
difficulties  of  the  reconstruction  period. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  costs  of  United 
Mates  leather  boots  and  shoes,  many,  even 
J"^  sorca'Ied  exclusive  stores  in  Canada, 
which  before  the  wa •■  srocked  four  pairs  or 
more  of  shoes  made  in  the  United  States  to 
one  pair  made  in  Canada,  are  now  reversing 
that  proportion.    The  improvement  in  the 


quality  of  Canadian  made  leather  boots  and 
shoes,  and  more  particularly  the  difference  in 
price  m  favor  of  the  Canadian  product,  to 
an  incfMsing  extent  are  making  possible  the 
wiling  of  the  Canadian  goods  on  their  merits. 
Several  concerns  making  high  grade  Canadian 
boots  and  shoes  are  now  marking  their  entire 
output  'Made  in  Canada."  Others,  although 
willing  to  use  such  stamp  if  their  competitors 
do  the  same,  hesitate  to  do  so  independently. 
One  Canadian  boot  and  shoe  company,  which 
has  discontinued  the  use  of  names  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  implying  manufacture 
in  the  United  States,  sent  a  questionnaire 
early  last  year  to  its  customers  throughout 
the   Dominion,  seeking  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  "Made  in  Canada" 
stamp  on  the  company's  products  would  be 
desirable.   Some  objection  was  raised  at  that 
time  and  the  plan  was  not  adopted,  but  the 
manager  of  the  company  proposes  again  to 
test  the  opinion  of  his  customers.   Moreover, 
a  few,   but  only  a  small   minority  of  the 
manufacturers,  frankly  state  their  belief  that 
the  sale  of  Canadian  made  boois  and  shoes 
would  still  be  harmed  by  the  general  use  of  the 
Made  in  Canada" brand.   On  theother  hand, 
many  of  the  most  progressive  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  and  others 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
industry,    express    the    opinion    that    the 
time   has  come   when   all   Canadian    made 
footwear  especially  the  finer  lines,  should  be 
marked     Made  in  Canada,"  or  with  words 
definitely   indicating  Canadian   origin.      A 
number  of  manufacturers  who  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  "Made  in  Canada"  stamp  on 
the  soles  of  their  products,  have  been  dis- 
tributing "Made  in  Canada"  literature  in  the 
shoe  boxes.     Canadian  manufacturers,  too, 
are  advertising  Canadian  made  boots  and 
shoes  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past.    In  this  way  they  are 
building  up  a  repi-tation  for  their  products 
among  the  public  at  weil  as  with  the  retailers. 
Canadian  trade  names  are  being  popularized 
too,  and  such  popularity  will  be  a  valuable 
asset    when   competition    from   the    United 
States  or  elsewhere  becomes  more  keen. 

A  FAVORABLE  BALANCE 
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•  While  higher  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  made 
in  the  United  States  are  helping  to  turn 
towards  Canadian  producers  that  part  of  the 
domestic  demand  which  formeriy  was  for 
united  States  shoes,  nevertheless  there  are 
still  not  a  few  Canadians  who  insist  upon 
havine  United  States  productions  even  at  a 
considerably  higher  price.  In  some  instances 
Canadian  retailers,  hoping  to  retain  the 
trade  m  the  more  or  less  exclusive  imported 
lines  and  also  their  connection  with  factories 
in  the  United  States,  are  selling  the  imported 
footwear  on  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  than  is 
charged  on  Canadian  boots  and  shoes. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  offers  an  unique 
opportunity  to  educate  the  buying  public  to 
the  fact  that  Canadian  factories  are  producing 


high  grade  footwear  in  all  but  ultia-.pecialtie., 
that  «vli«h  Canadian  leather  footwear  is 
obtainable  in  widths,  sizes  and  lasts  to  fit 
almost  any  Canadian  foot,  and  that  widths 
A  to  D  are  now  offered  even  in  children's 
footwear.  In  the  calendar  year  1918.  the  value 
Of  Canadian  made  leather  boots  and  shoes 
sold  in  the  home  market  represented  about 
93  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  sold  in  Canada, 
and  in  1919  approximately  95  ner  cent, 
uunng  the  calendar  year  1919"  exnorts 
totalled  $4,047,815.  and  exceeded  'thr^l^e 
ol  total  iniports.  which  was  only  $2.718  219 
and  for  the  first  time  there  was  shown  a 
balance  of  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  in  favor  of 
this  country. 

WIDER  RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS 

It  has  only  been  during  the  past  eight  years 
tnat    Canadian    manufacturers    have    been 
making  narrow  widths  in  boots  and  shoes,  and 
indeed,  the  greatest  development  in  this  con- 
nection   has   taken   place   during   the   war 
Considering  three  of  the  best  known  makers 
01  high  grade  Canadian  shoes,  we  find  that 
one  began  manufacturing  "A"  widths  in  a 
lew  hnes  only  some  seven  or  eight  years  aeo 
The  other  two  made  "A"  widths  for  the  first 
time  five  or  six  years  ago.    Other  manufac- 
turers followed,  but  cautiously  and  conserva- 
tively.    At  the  beginning,  the  production  in 
the  narrow  widths  was  in  a  comparatively  few 
lines  and  the  expansion  to  other  lines  has  been 
essentially  a  war  period  development.     The 
manufacture  of  "AA"  widths  was  commenced 
four  or  five  years  ago  and  of  "AAA"  widths 
two  or  three  years  ago.    Within  the  last  two 
years  Canadian-made  Goodyear  welt  boots 
and  shoes  for  children  have  been  offered  in  a 
full  range  of  widths  fron  A  to  D.    The  fact 
that  narrow  widths  have  not  been  available 
generally  from  Canadian  shoe  factories  until 
the  last   few   years   undoubtedly   has   been 
partly  resi^jnsible  for  the  popular  opinion  that 
a  better  fit    was  obtainable  with  boots  made 
in  the  Lnited  States.     The  manufacture  of 
narrow   widths   and    larger    range   of   sizes 
necessitated  a  considerable  increase  in  invest- 
ment in  lasts  and  patters  and  a  higher  unit 
cost  of  such   widths  because  ol   the  small 
demand  for  them.     Nevertheless,  the  Cana- 
dian manufactuiers  are  now  producinij  nar- 
row widths  in  a  considerable  range  of  lines 
and  a  number  of  the  Canadian  plants  are 
even  manufacturing  combination  lasts      An 
eHiciency  expert  probably  would  criticize  the 
manufacture  in  Canada  of  extreme  widths  and 
sizes  as  uneconomical  and  would  advise  con- 
tinued dependence  for  them  upon  the  United 
Mates.     But  the  situation  demands  that  the 
psychologist  as  well  as  the  economist  be  con- 
sulted.     Production    and    sale    of   extreme 
widths  may  well  be  considered  by  Canadian 
manufacturers  under  the  heading  of  adver- 
tising, and  there  appears  to  be  need  of  an 
even  greater  development  in  this  connection 


It  may  be  "uneconomical,"  but  it  at  least 
appears  to  be  good  busine^  and  also  desirable 
in  the  national  interest  under  the  peculiar 

ffln?„"„'  ^TU^  "•'  ^"=5*"'  obtain*!™  the 
Uominion.  There  is  need  especially  to  keep 
before  retail  dealers  the  wider  rangei  in  sizes, 
widths  and  styles  now  offered  by  Canadian 
lactones  and  to  continue  the  education  of 
such  dealers  away  from  the  hard-dying 
trad-tion  that  except  for  average  footwear 
Staler""  P""^''*'*  products  from  the  United 

EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST 

n,Jl*^?in°  longer  be  doubted  that  Canadian- 
made  boots  and  shoes  are  available  in  quality 

els^\p~  ^  ""^  ^H"^  *°  '*"=  •*«'  obtainable 
elsewhere;  in  finish  comparable  with  fine 
shoes  made  in  the  United  ^tes;  built  on  the 
same  lasts  as  the  imported  goods;  and  in  such 
a  range  of  sizes  and  widths  as  to  fit  anv 
natural  Canadian  foot.     Under  such  «>nd? 


tions  an  unique  opportunity  is  presented  to 
convince  first,  perhaps,  the  retailors  and  bo^? 
and  shoe  store  clerts  and  then  the  buying 

r^nl'^-^'  \°  't''  "'?'"*•  •>"^''ty.  style,  etc  ,  of 
Canadian  leather  footwear,  and  so  to  develop 
the  demand  for  the  Canadian  product  that 
alter  normal  conditions  return,  floor  stocks 
surplus  production  in  obsolete  styles,  and^ob 
lots  as  well  as  the  regular  offerings  of  United 

Das?  rtl"  P^T^hasers  as  they  have  in  the 
^fff;-  u  y  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
offering  boots  and  shoes  at  much  lower  prices 
for  equal  quality  than  the  prices  at  which 
regular  lines  of  imported  goods  can  be  s^ld  ^„ 
this  country.  If  Canadfans  can  be  shown 
the  economy  and  other  advantages  of  buying 
^ther  boots  and  shoes  in  Canada,  e^ven 
Canadian  visitors  to  the  United  States  will 
discontinue  the  practice,  only  too  frSuent 
now,  of  buving  their  footwear  acroSfhe 
international    boundary. 

At  the  same  time  the  Canadian  makers  of 
high  grade  boots  and  shoes  must  not  relax 
their  effort  to  maintain  quality  and  work- 
manship and  to  make  their  product  aU?Ic- 
ti ve  to  the  Canadian  purchaser.     Many  man- 
ufacturers of  fine  footwear  in  this  cou^.fA, 
fn""^  11°*  ?it''"^*f'y  equipped  with  shoe  trees 
in  all  widths.     In  medium  priced  boots  and 
shoes,  there  is  still  a  laxness  in  some  f^c?or"es 
in  supervision  and  a  carelessness  on  the  wrt 
of  operators  m  finishing.     Nor  are  certain 
factories  in   the  Province  of  Quebic    a7o,^^ 
Kuilty  in  this  connection.     There  are  a  few 
P  ants  in  Ontario  producing  boots  and  sh,is 
of  excellent  wearing  qualities  but  apparency 
not  particular  about  other  characteristics      A 
projectrng  tack  point  in  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  a 
lump  of  hardened  paste  under  a  bad?y  cu? 

hS,  nf"r*  "!?•''  "^"r  ""^^  '«  harm  the  reputa- 
tion of  Canadian  footwear  than  would  other 
shortcornings  less  obvious  and  less  easily  cor- 
rected, but  more  serious  in  respect  of  du«- 
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3.  PrlcM,  Cotta  of  Production  and  Proflto 


Nlanufacturers  of  boots  and  thoe*  have 
been  to  an  especial  and  an  unwarranted  extent 
the  target  of  profiteer  hunten.    The  average 
rantumer  does  not  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  every 
day,  every  week,  or  even  every  month,  and 
consequently  he  has  not  become  accustomed 
to  the  advancing  prices  of  footwear  in  the 
same  way  as  he  has  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
foodstuffs  or  other  commodities  which  he 
buys  daily.     Nevertheless,  prices  of  boots  and 
shoes  have  not  advanced  in  Canada  to  a 
greater  extent  than  have  the  prices  in  general 
I  °l,    cprainotlities.    The  index  numbers 
of  wholesale  prices  by  groups  of  commodities, 
published  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  monthly  Labor  Gazette,  show  an 
advance  in  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  all 
commodities,  from  January,  1914,  to  January 
1920,  of  146.4  per  cent.,  while  prices  of  boots 
and  shoes  m  the  same  period  advanced  by 
only  118.2  per  cent.    Western  grains  advan- 
ced m  price  259.6  per  cent;  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 153.2  per  cent;  textiles,  206.2  per  cent; 
iron  and  steel,  124  per  cent;  and  hides  and 
tallow  (which  are  reported  together)   154.6 
per  cent.    But  the  fact  that  the  consumer 
buys  boots  and  shoes  at  an  average  of  only 
about  one  pair  every  five  or  six  months  per 
person,  has  left  him  less  accustomed  to  ad- 
vancing costs  of  this  commodity,  and  im- 
Prewwl  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  higher  price 
which  he  has  had  to  pay  on  each  succe«linK 
purchase. 

Not  only  has  the  advance  in  price  of  boots 
and  shoes  not  been  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  but  it 
has  not  been  as  great  on  a  percentage  basis  as 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials  entering 
into  the  production  of  boofi  and  shoes.  A 
statement  prepared  by  the  Internal  Trade 
Division  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, giving  yearly  average  prices  of  a  number 
of  commodities  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to 
1919,  inclusive,  shows  that  at  the  average 


wholesale  price  in  1913,  18.27  would  buy  a 
pair  of  men's  split  leather  boots,  pegged  and 
of  medium  weight,  a  pair  of  men's  box  calf 
boots,  Goodyear  welt,  »  pair  of  men's  kip 
boots,  and  a  pair  of  women's  dongola  boots, 
fair  stitch  (four  pairs  in  all).  The  same 
boots,  at  the  average  wholesale  price  in  1919 
would  cost  tl6.35,  an  increase  of  97.7  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  these  four 
representative  pairs  of  boots,  separately,  is  as 
follows:  for  men's  split  leather  boots,  pegged 
and  of  medium  weight,  the  average  wholesale 
price  in  1919  was  65.1  per  cent  higher  than 
average  wholesale  price  in  191 3. ;  for  men's  box 
calf  boots,  Goodyear  welt,  the  average  whole- 
sale price  in  1919  was  73.3  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  average  wholesale  price  in  1913;  for 
men  s  kip  boots,  the  average  wholesale  price 
in  1919  was  131.3  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
average  wholesale  price  in  1913;  for  women's 
dongola  boots,  fair  stitch,  the  average  whole- 
sale price  in  1919  was  149.5  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  average  wholesale  price  in  1913. 

The  same  statement  shows  that  the  average 
wholesale  price  in  1919  of  sole  leather,  oak 
l)ends  No.  1  ,was  100.7  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  average  wholesale  price  in  1913.  The 
statement  gives  quotations  on  cottons  only 
for  nine  months  of  1919,  as  the  Canadian  mills 
were  not  in  a  position  to  accept  further  orders 
after  the  first  of  September.  The  average 
wholesale  price  of  cottons  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1919,  was  190  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  wholesale  cost  of  the  same 
product  in  1913. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer  of  children's 
shoes  has  supf  "ed  the  following  table  show- 
ing approximately  the  wholesale  prices  paid 
by  him  in  each  of  the  years  1914-19,  for 
vario-s  items  entering  into  the  manufacture 
of  boc  ,  and  shoes.  It  has  been  supplemen- 
ted by  a  column  showing  the  approximate 
prices  for  comparable  first-quality  materials 
in  April,  1920: 


1914  1915 

Gun    metal    calf,    S  $ 

persq.  ft 244/5  .26 

Patent     leather, 

persq.  ft 28  .33 

Tan  calf,  per  sq.ft..  27  Ji  .28 

Kid,  per  sq.  ft .26  .  26 

Oak  soles,  per  pair  .20  .21 

Linings,  per  yard.   .15  .16 

Weltings,  per  yard  .  05  2/5  .  07 
Cushion  felt,  per 

yard 1.50  1.90 

Thread,  per  spool.  1.74  1.69 

Machines 


1916 


1917 


1918 


.26-.48      .42-48        .48-.e 


.33-.  38 

.44-. 46 

.35 

.23 

.21 

.071/10 

2.67 
2.54 


.38-50 
.53-60 
.37 
.28 
28 
.0651/100 

2.67 
4.69 


.48 

.71 

.60 

.33 

.36-45 

.081/10 


1919 
S 

1.24 

1.25 

1.36 

1.25 

.40 

.54 

.12 


Machine  parts. 


i^bor 
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3.30 

3.60 

4.88 

4.73 

70%  more 
than      in 

1914 

25-35% 
more  than 

.... 

in  1914... 

40%  to 
50% 
higher 
than 

[in  1914... 

April,  1920 
$  S 

1.25  to  1. 35 

1.10 

1.40tol.50 
1.65  to  2.00 

.42 

.  56  to    .  60 


100-120% 
more      than 
in   1914. 
66%  to 
100%    more 
than  in  1914 

60  to  100% 
higher   than 


in  1914. 


Another  Canadian  manufacturer,  making 
medmra  grade  women '■  ihoea  for  the  whole- 
sale trade,  reports  that  in  1914  he  was  only 
pavmg  from  15  to  20  cents  per  foot  for  don- 
gola  kid,  which  at  the  end  of  1010  cost  him 
from  70  to  80  cents.  Cottons  for  linings 
before  the  war  cost  8)^  cents  per  yard  as 
compared  with  34  cents  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  Side  leather  before  the  war  cost  16  to 
18  cents  per  foot,  but  at  the  end  of  last  year 
could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  55  to  66 
cents.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  gun 
metal  calf  was  even  greater.  Before  the  war 
It  was  obtainable  at  about  23  cents  per  square 
foot,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1010  the  manu- 
facturer had  to  pay  from  11.15  to  $1.26  for  it. 
Soles  in  1914  cost  this  manufacturer  Ig  cents 
per  pair,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1910  he  had  to 
pay  an  average  of  40  cents  per  pair.  Sheep- 
ikm  which  before  the  war  cost  7  to  8  cents  per 
square  foot,  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  costing 
the  manufacturer  from  18  to  25  cents. 
Labor  costs  per  pair  of  boots  were  more  than 
60  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1014. 
The  average  factory  selling  price  of  boots  and 
•hoes  made  by  this  producer  in  1914  was  about 
II .  70  per  pair;  at  the  end  of  last  year  it  was 
•3.60— an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  100 
per  I  *nt.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  .tflative  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the 
finished  product  has  not  been  as  great  as  the 
percentage  advance  in  the  prices  of  most  of 
the  materials  which  enter  into  the  production 
of  boots  and  shoes. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  machinery  and 
machine  parts  required  by  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  is  supplied  by  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 
That  company  has  reported  that  in  April, 
1920,  the  gieneral  cost  of  machinery  was  about 
double  what  it  was  before  the  war.  On 
regular  machine  parts  furnished  by  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  increase  in 
prices  over  those  obtaining  in  1014  have  been 
about  M^  per  cent.  On  other  parts,  which 
in  many  cases  have  to  be  imported,  the 
increase  in  cost  has  been  much  higher.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  de- 
liveries from  the  United  States,  and  the  delays 
in  not  a  few  instances  have  curtailed  pro- 
duction and  involved  considerable  loss. 

Labor  costs  in  most  of  the  better  fjade 
factories  are  reported  as  approximately  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  before  the  war.  To 
average  wages  for  the  industry  is  misleading, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  junior  em- 
ployes and  learners  and  the  large  number  of 
women  and  girls.  Much  of  the  labor  is  paid 
on  a  piecework  Uisis.  Wages  vary  within  a 
considerable  range,  being  lower  in  small  cities 
or  towns  than  in  the  bigger  centres,  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  at  least  proportionately 
higher.  Generally,  wages  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  1018,  as  shown  by  the  Census 
of  Industry.  Recent  analysis  of  the  payroll 
of  a  moderate-sized  average  boot  and  shoe 
factory  in  Ontario  showed  average  earnings 
per  employe  of  $20.60  per  week  in  1010,  only 
directly  productive  labor  being  taken   into 


account.  If  the  payments  to  the  heads  of 
departments  had  been  considered  the  average 
wouW  have  been  higher.  In  the  factory  in 
question  one-third  of  the  employees  were 
women  and  |;irls  and  two-thirds  men  and  boys. 
In  computing  the  average  earnings,  all 
junior  empk>yees  and  learners  were  included. 
On  medium  grades  of  work,  the  average  labor 
cost  per  pair  of  boots  is  now  from  00  cents  to 
•1  10  per  pair,  with  a  somewhat  lower 
average  on  cheaper  grades  of  footwear  and  a 
higher  average  on  finer  goods.  Recent  cost- 
ings show  a  wages  cost  running  up  to  $1.31 
per  pair  on  fine  boots. 

DEMAND  FOR  SPECIAL  GRADES 

The  special  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  appointed  in  1910  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  various  matters  relative  to 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  submitted  a 
third  and  final  report  on  July  6,  1010,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  excerpt: 

"In  boots  and  •boet  your  committee  found  tba 

incresH  of  manufacturera'  coit  to  be  sbout  100  per 

Price  of  leather  and  the  sdvsnce  in  cost  of  labor.  In 
tbia  line  manufacturert'  profiu  ranee  from  almost 
■erotoanuudmumof  17percent.  .  .  .  Comina 
tothe  matter  of  diMribution  in  thew  linei  (booU  and 
•boe«  and  staple  loodi),  your  committee  found  a 
£eater  •prcad.  and  the  coat  of  doing  budnete  under 
present  conditions  impoKt  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
cpnmiming  public.  In  the  caw  of  booU  and  •hoei, 
the  goods  go  largely  direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
r«all  Mores  where  an  average  ipraul  of  from  30  to 
so  per  cent,  is  made,  for  lUple  goodi  and  a  much 
higher  one  in  special  Une*.  In  tuTrannectlon  your 
committee  dedire*  to  point  out  that,  owing  to  the 
eWdcncc  before  them  relating  to  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  it  was  made  abundantly  dear  that  the 
•pedal  or  exdueive  ityles  of  footwear  demanded  by 
the  public  tend!  to  hicreaie  the  coat  in  a  very  marked 
degree.  It  wa*  pointed  out,  for  initance.  by  one 
retailer,  whose  groM  margin  of  proiit  was  the  bwcst 
that  ame. under  our  reviiew,  that  of  thirty  pair*  of 
•pedal  todln-  booU  in  etodc  in  1818.  only  twopain 
w»e  eold  in  the  regular  way  and  the  remaining  28 
had  to  be  •acriAced  at  a  price  Icm  than  co»t.  This 
in«t«ice  might  be  multiplied  many  time«  in  every 
retail  •tore  investigated." 

The  average  person  in  buying  shoes  does 
not  realize  the  quantity  of  materials  which 
enter  into  their  production,  nor  the  very  large 
number  of  mechanical  operations  involved. 
The  following  is  a  costing  of  a  pair  of  boots 
made  by  E.  T.  Wright  &  Company,  Inc., 
St.  Thomas,  on  February  8, 1910,  as  submitted 
to  the  Cost  of  Living  Committee  at  Ottawa: 

DETAILS  OF  COST 

Cost  of  upper  stock :  cloth,  leather  and 

vamps,  trimmings $i .  7372 

Cost  of  buttons,  cloth,  eyelet  facings, 
top  facings,  heel  pads,  hooks  and 
eyelets,  laces,  leather  linings,  straps, 
tongue  linings,  tongues,  inside  back 
stays,  trimmings 3121 

Cost  of  bottom  stock:  counters,  heeis, 
inner-soles,  top  lifts,  outer-soles, 
shanks,  Ups,  box  toes,  weltings, 
trimmings 1.4325 

Lost  of  findings;  cutting  room,  stitch- 
ing room,  lasting  room,  sole  leather 
room,  making  room,  finishing  room, 
treeing  room 1278 
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room,  lote  Icath../  room.  Uttini 
room,  making  room,  finwhing  room" 
treeing  room,  ihipping  room  8482 

f^l  °k  {^"V'**^*"""':  a'lverti.ing 

«SL'T:  'l"rl'  ""•««  """l  «• 

ET*'  ?T?*^^'K'"  »nd  power,  era- 
ployen  liability  inturanw.  fi^  i„. 
wance.  expense  labor,  manage- 
ment latarie..  office  lalariei.  in- 
tereit  on  loans,  cutting  room  parti, 
finithmg  room  parti,  lasting  and 
making  room  parts,  sole  leather 
room  parts,   rent,   postage,  office 

«~i  •  .  V"^^^  «n«nu7acturing 
expense,  telephone  and  telesraDh 
water,  war  tax.  machinery  supplies! 
bottom  stamps,  and  taxes. ......      6M7 

Total  cost ~l6"a0 

A  tTII*  "^'*/*^''"«  '•  ""fJe  on  the  basis  of 
?acture?.'"o^fi^"  l'?''  '^^-  The^'nC- 
woE  ^ho"  '.•"•  P»"  «'ar  instance 

.u;"!S;'''wir""»  /"""  fortuitou'Tcil^'um! 
fn^^  •  "^"j  nianufacturers  who  are  able  to 
turn  their  goods  over  more  rapidly  the  net  nr^ 
of  r;i1  «P«^n««n  even  siSaller  ^i^^";*^ 

K~  u  J-  V'^'Kht  Company's  St.  Thomai 
branch  has  barely  made  an  "even  bre^" 
..n.*  jt  was  estabUed  in  1912.  ^fitSe 

d»e"»iKni.r'^  "^' 

SSTkiVI  ?J*P'«««at've.  pair  of  men's  fin? 
IS^f  K*  *!"*  ".P^"^  °f  women's  fine 

kid  boots,  each  pair  se  ling  wholesale  at  the 

a'*L"nur!"'"°"-  .  Th*.  statement  shoiS 
10S?rwntbu{7n»r*'  "^  «PProximat°^ 
•ay?  connection  the  maker 


Cort.  f.o.b.  factory,  of  coun- 
ters  and  toe  boxinn O08 

Co.  .  f  o.b.  factory,  oTfindings      .  481 

Co«  f.oJ,.  factory,  of  jnsol^ 
and  fillers 

Co«.  f.o.b.  factory,  of  lininn. 

Cost,  f.o.b.  factory,  of  hccb. 

hactory  overhead  expenses. , 

Lost  of  distribution  and 
inarketing  including  adver- 
tising and  wholesale  selling 
expenses 

General  office  expenses. 

Manufacturer's  profit. .  . 


.135 
4»i 


402  aoo 

310  .aoo 

100  078 

000  .788 


715       704 

066        048 

1.015     1.083 


•11  00  III  00 
TRADE  HIGHLY  SPECIALIZED 

.    The  actual  making  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  dav 

the  use  of  more  than  100  machine..  In  fact 
one  can   readily  enumerate   135  machiiS^ 

t^^f  m^Tfin"'"!?"'  ^"idering  dilWt 
V2fL„  h^'"'"?*!  •*«""«  •'"»''«'■  operation.. 
The  hy  buyer  of  shoe,  would  also  beVurpruS 
If  he  knew  the  amount  of  materials  requ^ 
to  supply  his  footwear  needs.    An  ax w«  of 

toS. Inrf  ou  "P"*",  "'  ?  P"''  o'  *omen'. 
Mk  e  h^,?^  ?'"""'  '^'  L"»'  "  f»»  «f  nien'. 
ankle  boots.     For  certain  fine  Ime.  of  Cana- 

Sre"'?^.  o^JJ'h  '"'  "°'^"  afm^t  four 
square  teet  of  kid  are  required.     If  calf  i« 

aS?^^" '"  "'T"""  V^  *»"«  betweS  34 
Ivl^^'  ;  •"*«  feet  of  feather  for  the  uppen 
atone.  In  addition,  a  very  conaiderab^ 
quantity  of  stock  i.  needed^for  the  wie. 
counters,  insoles,  and  heels,  as  ,^11  MHnTnS' 
Goodyear-weltmg.  cork  fillings,  findings,  "te.' 

MA^fUFACTURERS'  PROFITS 


PRESENT  AVERAGE 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING 

COSTS  PER  PAIR  OF  BOOTS 

Men's  Women's 
fine        fine 

Glazed   Glazed 
Kid        Kid 

Machinery  Cost 1i~0Sri~^« 

Wanes  cost 1  27^  *i  ?^ 

CMt,  f.o.b.  factory,    of    k:j  ^^ 

clT'"fnVT?^"'^'^"8"es    4.752    5.162 
i-08t,  f.o.b.  factory,   of  sole 

''»''■" 1252      .746 


The  evidence  taken  by  the  Soecial  Pari;, 
nientary  Committee  on  the  C^fo  Living 
»"P£^«  much  information  as  to  the  orofitf 
of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers.  ThHri? 
representative  of  the  Canadian  boot  and  shSl 
manufacturing  industry  called  before  th^ 
Committee  was  Mr  T.  H.  Rieder,  Prwident 
L^^i»^^"^-K•  °^  Ames-Holden-McCVS 
19?n=fnH»     I."  company  was  organized  fn 

HolH.n  r  """^  °^^''  ','••*  ^"""e*  oft  he  Ames- 
Holden  Company.  Limited,  and  the  Jam«i 
McCready  Companv.  Limited,  both  of  whic^ 
»*f lr'5  ^I'^^  '"  Montreal,  one  havfng  b^„ 
established  m   1853  and  the  other  in*  WO 
1  he  new  comoany  has  outstanding  12.500,000 
paid  up  preferred  stock  and  $3600000^ 
common    stock      Until   June    sJ.WlT  no 
dividends  had  been  declared  on  the  preferred 
stock  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  ZS- 
end  has  ever  been  paid  on  the  common  stock 
On  July  2.  1919.  a  dividend  of  IJi  per  c«nt 
was   paid    on    the    preferred    ^harS^^   "^5^ 


October  1, 1010,  and  uguin  on  j4nMry  2,  IMO 
the  company  paid  dividend*  ot  IH  pet  cent 
on  the  preferred  Mock,  but  the  holder*  of 
7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  ttock  have 
only  received  an  ai^gregate  dividend  paymtnt 
of  i^i  per  cent  iince  June  30,  1014.  T  le 
chanje  li  frequently  made  that  the  Anic 
HoMen-McCready  capitaliaatbn  reprewnt* 
contiderable  Kxalled  ''water."  Be  thi»  at  it 
may,  the  preferred  stock  certainly  doe*  not 
repretcnt  more  than  a  fair  appraiiial  value  of 
the  company'!  aiieta,  and  even  if  the  entire 
common  ttock  be  treated  at  "water,"  the 
interettt  of  the  public  have  not  tuffered,  in- 
asmuch as  no  dividends  have  ever  been  paid 
upon  such  stock,  nor  can  any  be  paid  upon  it 
for  a  period  of  years  at  least.    The  holder,  of 

»«  r-""^"^."  •'**"''  o'  '•>«  AmetHolden- 
Mct  ready  Company  have  never  receive.!  a 
dollar  of  return  on  such  shares 

LaCompagnie  J.  et  N.  Cot*.  St.  Hyacinthe. 
Uuebec,  has  been  one  of  the  successful  shoe 
manufacturing    concerns    in   this    country. 
During  the  last  six  years,  including  the  war 
period,  which,  in  general  has  been  probably 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the 
«»'   ■™. 'hoe   manufacturing  industry   in 
Canada,  the  company  averaged  iH  per  cent 
on  Its  turnover.  Until  live  or  six  years  ago  the 
business  was  paying  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent. 
For  the  year  ending  September,   1014,  the 
profit  wasonly|«,666  upon  the  capital  invest- 
ment  of  960,000  and  proportionately  large 
cash    reserves    accumulated    out    of    past 
earnings.    Since  that  time  the  company  has 
been  making  considerably  larger  profits,  and 
during  a  period  of  six  years  has  averaged 
net  profits  of  13  per  cent,  on  capital  and 
reserves.     It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
e\-er,  that  the  larger  part  of  this  profit  was 
not    derived    strictly    from    manufacturing. 
The  company    was  fortunate  in  purchasing 
large  supplies  of  leather  on  a  rising  market, 
and  to  some  extent  took  advantage  of  such 
increased  values  in  determining  the  selling 
prices  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  concern  could 
have  sold  its  leather  at  a  substantial  profit  to 
other  manufacturers  or  for  export,  and  in 
estimating    manufacturing    costs    it    would 
appear  to  be  unfair  that  such  foresighted 
manufacturer  should    be  expected  to  value 
his  leather  holdings  at  the  original  cost  price 
to  him  instead  of  at  the  replacement  value  or 
at  a  value  somewhat  less  than  replacement 
cost,    but,    nevertheless,    higher    than    the 
original  purchase  price.    The  profit  resulting 
froni  higher  market  prices  of  raw  materials 
on   hand  could   have  been  taken  quite  as 
readil)r     by     stopping     all     manufacturing 
operations.     In   this  connection,  in  fairness 
to  Canadian   boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
generally,  It  should  be  stated  that  during  the 
entire  period  of  rising  prices  the  industry  as 
a  whole  based  its  selling  prices  on  an  average 
of  the  cost  of  leather  and  other  materials  and 
not  on  the  current  market  quotations.    In  a 
number  of  cases,  however,  concerns  which 
had  brought  heavily  at  low  prices  did  take  a 
profit  on  such  stocia  of  materials. 
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W  the  proHis  of  U  Comparnie  J.  er  N- 
Coie.  a  not  inconsiderable  part  resulted  from 
payments  on  account  of  a  cancelled  contract. 
The  hrm  had  accepted  a  contract  from  the 
oovernmeni  for  trench  boots  at  a  very  small 
niarpin  of  profit.     About  the  time  of  the 
armistice  the  contract  was  cancelled  before 
the  company  had  made  large  commitments, 
andat  a  time  when  it  had  manufactured  only 
8,000  pairs  out  of  a  total  order  of  3S,000 
pairs.     The  Government  offered  one  dollar 
per  pair  on  account  of  that   part  of  th- 
contract  which  was  cancelled  and  this  wa 
accepted  by  the  company.     A  speculative 
profit  due  to  a  rising  market  or  a  profit  due 
to  such  accidental  cause  as  cancellatk>n  of 
contract  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  earning  power  of  an  industry 
under  normal  conditions.    Even  at  that,  an 
average  profit  of  4%  per  cent,  on  turnover, 
or  between  20  and  2S  cents  on  a  pair  of 
Ijoots  selling  at  the  factory  at  tS  per  pair, 
and  retailing  at  from  $7  to  $7.80  per  pair, 
does  not  appear  to  be  excessive,  although  it 
IS  higher  than  is  made  normally  by  many 
other  manufacturers. 

DETAILS  OP  COSTS 

A   third   concern    whose   financial   affairs 
were  expired  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Com- 
mittee  was   the    Hydro  City   Shoe   Manu- 
facturing   Company    of    Kitchener.     Ont., 
which   has   lieen   doing   business   for  some 
nineteen  years.     Dividend  payments  during 
the  past  seven  years  have  averaged  slightly 
less  than  6  per  cent.     In  1010  no  dividends 
were  paid,  but  for  1017  and  1018  the  com- 
pany paid  12  per  cent.,  and  for  1010  dropped 
back  to  6  per  cent.    Last  year,  according  to 
sworn  testimony,  the  company's  net  profit 
averaged  only  8  0-10  cents  on  every  pair  of 
boots  manufactured.    Following  is  an  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Committee 
during  the  examination  of  Mr.  N.  B.  Detwiler 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Hydro  City 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Company: 
Q-— Do  you  know  from  memory,  without 
going  through  your  cost  sheets  and 
records,  what  your  profit  is? 
A.— That  represents  about  a  turnover  of 

50.000  pairs. 
Q.— This  represents  a  turnover  of  50,000 
pairs  and  your  net  profit  was  $4,406.15, 
a  little  over  eight  cents  a  pair? 
A. — I  am  ashamed  to  say  it. 
Q.— Eight  and  nine-tenths  cents,  so  you 

think  that  is  a  correct  statement. 
A.— That  is  a  correct  statement. 
Q.— An  absolutely  correct  statement? 
A.— Absolutely. 

Q— So  that  your  profit  on  a  pair  of  shoes 
would  be  less  than  nine  cents? 

A.— We  have  been  less  than  ten  cents  all 
along." 


«VtN  AMALLBR  ntOriTS 

ComSiK:°*|  ""IT!}!."'  K.  T  Wright  .ml 

operator  at  a   heavy  Iom.*^    On   ^L^,^ 

ro  i»i»  of  more  than  14,000.  In  atklitlnn  i» 
mu.t  U  remember«l  tCconlldw  n.  tk  I 
**«"^t,period  there  had  been  ahSutelv  no 

■traignt   manufacturing   profit       Whatmr 

■T.  ^m.'5^'"'J'"y  ''•'*  •»"«»««  in  "dvance  of 
T^  '  requirem?ntt. 

g^rlngta/cf^lil^^H^^^^ 

b!iJiJ£r;3;jir  -^i^'ou^^&uai 

2»»««jwfc«ch  by  reawn  of  location,  advan- 
25k»v  .^  KPP''''  o'  <»»e«»tlal  managwSl 
uinerentula  in  earning  power  are  evervwh»» 
fWughout    the   org.ni«fki„    of    b22n^ 

3*:xri^'SrXTr?„r^r^fcr^^ 
even  to  th»  m^f  ?     ^P  ""T*^'**' P*"**. 
-.»_      J    .     ""o*'  favored  and   moat  ahlJ 

ooaat    a    Single    millionaire.       The    leconri 
«nk,„g  fact  i,  that  the  influx  of  IMt^ 

Sunit^Sut:."^  ^helocation'of  brTncht^ 
TO  united  butes  factories,  which  have  h«.n 

ra°/  r"",^"''  important  i^d^uste 
^,11  k       L  V^  *hoe  manufacturing     Two 

c^unt^  buTdLln.".*  lu^"'  P*"«'  i"  thi^ 
wuniry,  out  despite  their  connection  wirh 

teed"sL»'L"'="'!f"'u°^«''"'»«^^«  i^  the 
united  States  and   the  apphcation   nf  l)Z 

most  modem  business  meC  Neither  If 

on  the  money  invested,  averarinir  their 
mums  over  the  entire  period  Khfy  have 
S^h  Zw"!""'""*  '?  "»«  DominioS  '^E^e^ 
with  the  assisunce  of  war  conditions  one  of 

ao 


these  cempaniet  has  only  Urtiy  mttk  mmwI 

»«  profit  of  only  a  f,«^io„  o,  |  Mr^nf  on 

ABSENCE  OP  MERGERS 

Canildian  'l^  ^TT""'.  'T"''  «'  «h« 
^^"MMn    boot    and   shoe   imiustry   is   the 

hUteb^n  2;'^'S:!!*'y    organi«tion 

SctThL,  a^^^'^-^^fcir*  iSSi?h^?h: 

««fi,iV^u  "■  ,  •"•  "*>t  been  considered  a 
profitabte  manufacturing  field  for  UrHted 
S  anv  k!^'^''"*  -nanufacture.^'  the  ta^ 
?wS  .™il^  "*!•"'•  "'  f""**  •ttending  the 
Ib2.n«il  ""'=''*•  ••»«h'i«hed  here,  ani  the 
or'^co^brn'at'lSn'sl';;^;^^ J?:--^*  I^r,.', 
that  hnn>  T-T  iT       "    !**f    to    indicate 

to'TLViiiur  isTboVr  [sr"^r"r  r 
crthar^'7«T™*'''/^»-»''^« 

^-r^"»  .  *  **'  '"•  «>»npanies  am  at  A  oer 
W  at^^oTr"™;*  "iK  "  *  P«'  <*"t    anH 

m  the  Dominion  which  are  malthi  iT  w? 
Snd  °[^  ""  '•••''  »"I«>^-  On  the  otK 

S  .;r^^hr1;?o'  ii^'^cen'r'TH™'""'' 

Sa'T^S^r^T'' ""^«  nTrJber^o&s- 

trr?xS^'[iy  *!;%«"-  «»«?^i.  peXp 

lacturers  of  the  finer  lines.     Percentaee  of 
net   profit  in  relation   to  turnove?  haf„n 
the  average,  not  increased  during  the  War 
or  at  least  ha*  increased  only  sli-Htly    Where 
larger  profits  have  been  made  fn  many  m^s 
even  With  large  and  successful  irg?n"^tb^s 
the  average  profit  on  turnover  has  actuaHv 
been  reduced  and  sometimes  to  a  ve?y  notable 
fn  Z,;  "'^''^P'ofit'.  if  made.  haSuUed 
Ln  h Ik""*"'  ''°'"  i""«sed  business  rather 
than  jjigher  percentage  profit  on  each  u^it  of 

NO  EXORBITANT  PROFITS 

To  compre  returns  on  capital  invest^l 

non.,«,  „pi,.l  of  I60.000.  taS  ,?„„« 


•11  the  ciitunMtancet  are  Uken  into  iWnt 


Jft'rt2.1;j2||!:L>'  <?i:  "^  I""'  ««  0-'  '-00. 
«>k.-IS.i        "t*-    '^I»«  •P'lng  n.  up  of  Mich 

•Jwn  due  In  Minv  meatiir..  in  ihr  iju.t  to  (k.ir 

"«•.  iiMNea,  tiw  bntch  of  boot  and  aha* 
nwnufacturen  who at« potential^cawSlHi? 
«.  ioon  aa  donwMic  bTying  llaS  «h 

K^tjye  menace  to  the  more  ttabte  wodu^ 
The  Ccnw.  of  Industry  figure.  inCS" 

WAR  BUSINESS 

JS^^Ji  'V"*'  in  general,  (hat  the  war 
genod  and  the  months  which  have  eUMed 
•»«.  the  armistKe  waa  aigned,  have  fcS 
profiUbte  for  the  boot  and  ahie  inanuST 
"|rw».  it  ia  a  miauke  to  aawS^  ff  V£ 
boot   and   rtoe   manufa5uiS?"h.iS'mS 

h^.  !^  -1.™  *  '"•  Government  bought 


A  MENACE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

raping  the  differenti^  to  whiT  S^H 
ad^ntage.  nprmallv  *ru;d%„Ti't£\h'e"^' 
IL^*  P"nciple  of  economic  theory  that 
pncea  are  determined  by  the  coats  nf  J^ 
ductwn  of  the  "ma,vi„;?'  p"^^';  f,  P^^ 
nunufarturer   who  l^a.   the   h"gh«it   coat. 

speculative  profit,  yet  falfb^h=^*'j'  * 
«on  a.  any';eactio^'^*diS5,;''|h^y-d=^« 

f*f^"Tf"   '"    "Mny   inatanSi   ha^totellv 
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any  other  commodity.  Again  refwin»totfi 
evidence  before  the  Coat^ivtog  Commrti^T 

P"**,.  .As  the  average  prke  of  war  fao^ 

r3:i4"«;i'';pS.""*"'"  p™«'  ^  -"'y 

Additional  information  relative  to  omfit. 
on  war  orders  i«  found  in  thVPro«ed?n«^„H 
|vjden«  of  the  Special  cl^K  o*J'he 
Boot   Inquiry  appointed  during  the  nirlU 
mentary  aeaaion  0/1916.    It^ff  be  r^ii^ 

to  keep  their  prganiaationa  intact.  Ac»ord. 
jngly.  when  it  became  evidenV  th«  the 
Government  would  have  to  buy  army  boot, 
manufaciurera  offered  prices  cKy^^pS 
mating   the   actua    coat,    based    „nnnVu\, 

.tp&  to^h?•^"virnTntrr&'^'• 
d?d'„^^^"!l^»?.  E^Thra'cita^pl^na' 
to  mlVl£'"1S  the  higher  cost  of  oSterw^S 
to  meet  the  Government  apecificatioia  wd 


the  John  McPherton  Company  n)a(le  prac- 
tically no  money  on  such  Government 
buwness. 

LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT 

Again,  Mr.  George  A.  Slater,  of  the 
George  A.  Slater  Shoe  Company,  Montreal, 
showed  that  on  boots  which  he  made  for  the 
Government  at  a  price  of  $4.00,  the  cost  to 
him  was  more  than  $3.99  per  pair,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  less  than  one  cent  per  pair. 

Mr.  John  S.  King,  President  of  the  Relindo 
Shoe  Company,  Toronto,  testified  that  the 
manufacturing  cost  on  the  first  order  from 
the  Government  was  $3.62.      The  cost  of 
selling  to  the  wholesale  trade  was  about  2 
per  cent,,  and  presumably  would  be  about 
tilt  same  on  sales  to  the  C^vernment.    This 
would  bring  the  cost  to   ?3.69)^   per   pair, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  15^  cents  per  pair  to 
the  manufacturer.    On  the  second  Ciovern- 
21fnt  order,  the  cost   of  manufacturing  was 
$3.77  or  with  2  per  cent,  added  for  selling 
expenses,  $3.84^-  The  contract   price  was 
$4.00  in  this  case,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
t  ^,""'*  P*""  P*'"^  <"■  about  the  same  as  on 
the  first  order.     The  manufacturers  of  fine 
shoes  in  many  cases  actually  lost  money  on 
the  Government  contracts.    The  reason  for 
this  was  explained  by  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Duffield 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  John  McPherson 
Company   of   Hamilton,   who   pointed   out 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  army  shoes 
in  a  fine  shoe  plant    must    necessarily  be 
higher  than  the  cost  in  a  factory  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  and  less 
finely  finished  boots.     Mr.  Du«ield  said: 
"A  factory  that  is  maUna  fine  gooda  will  have  to 
have  more  inspection  of  their  loods  going  through 
than  a  factory  manufacturing  heavy  stuff  that  does 
not  have  that  inspection.    We  have  to  have  a  more 
expensive  superintendent  and  more  expensive  fore- 
men than  . The  manufacturers  of  the  cheaper 

goods  can  beat  us  all  to  pieces." 

This  explains  why,  even  at  the  low  prices 
paid  for  army  boots  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  finer  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  the 
Dominion  made  little  or  no  profit,  and  in 
some  cases  actually  lost  money  on  such 
business.  It  also  explains  why  some  of  the 
factories  usually  making  heavier  staple 
goods  were  able  to  clear  a  small  profit. 

With  possibly  one  exception,  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Boot  Inquiry  failed  to 
discover  any  evidence  of  high  profits  or 
commissions.  With  this  single  exception 
the  sutement  may  safely  be  made  that  no 
manufacturer  in  the  Dominion  made  more 
than  16  cents  per  pair  on  army  boots  and 
the  average  net  profit  did  not  exceed  ten 
cents  per  pair. 


ment   for  army   boots  were  actually  lower 
m  nearly  every  case  than  those  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  comparable 
footwear.    On  the  first  two  contracts  placed 
by  the  Canadian  Government  in  1915,  the 
price  for  ankle  boots  with  storm  calf  uppers 
was  fixed  at  $4.10  per  pair.     Prior  to  this 
time    and    after    the    declaration    of    war, 
orders  were  placed  on  the  basis  of  tenders 
and    at    prices    ranging    from    $3.66Ji    to 
W.SS  per  pair.   At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  Government   was  paying  practically 
the  same  price  for  boots  of  much  lighter  and 
cheaper  material.      In  August,    1915,    the 
Canadian   army   boots   were    made  of   side 
leather  and  contracts  were  let  to  the  lowest 
tenderers,  the  prices  ranging  from  $3.84^ 
f?  •    J  e  '*''  P^'""-     ^^""g  this  period  the 
United  States  Government  was  paying  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  prices  than  was  the 
Canadian  Government,  and   in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  United  Sutes  boots  lighter 
weight    upper   leather   was   used   and   also 
lighter    weight    soles,    which    meant    lower 
priced  materials.     In  September,  1918,  the 
authorities    at    Ottawa    bought    Canadian 
pattern  boots  at  $5.40  per  pair,  while  the 
Washington  Government  was  paying  $6.45 
per  pair  for  the  American  marching  boots. 
The  latter  were  still  made  of  lighter  weight 
leather  than  the  Canadian  Army  boots  and 
were  certainly  of  no  better  wearing  quality, 
[•or  the  British  pattern  boots  contra«.<;s  were 
let  by  the  Canadian  Government  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5.40  to  $6.00,  the  last  contract 
being   at    $6.00.      About    the   same   time. 
September,  1918,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  was  paying  $7.17   per   pair  for   the 
American  field  boots  which  were  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  British  pattern 
boots  and  with  the  same  grade  of  leather. 
In  September,    1918,  the  Canadian   Naval 
Department  bought  naval  boots  from  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  $5.00  per  pair, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  United  States 
Government   was  paying  $5.99   for  similar 
boots.     The  increases  in  prices  paid  by  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  army  boots  were  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  leather  and  of  other 
materials  used  and  to  increased  labor  cost. 

NOT  U.S.  PRICE  PLUS  DUTY 


PRICES  ACTUALLY  LOWER 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  profits  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  on  army  contracts 
were  meagre.  Comparison  also  shows  that 
the  prices  paid  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
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Under  normal  pre-war  conditions,  whole- 
sale prices  of  leather  footwear  in  Canada 
were  somewhat  higher  than  the  wholesale 
prices  of  comparable  goods  made  in  the 
United  States.  Temporarily,  the  difference 
between  Canadian  and  United  States  prices 
has  largely  disappe£..ed,  and  this  fact  in 
Itself  IS  fairiy  good  evidence  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  not  been  basing  their 
prices  upon  United  States  prices  plus  duty, 
A^ain  the  sworn  evidence  before  the  Cost  of 
Living  Committee  may  be  invoked.  There 
are  two,  and  only  two,  branches  in  Canada 
of  United  States  Shoe  factories— Messrs. 
E.  T.  Wright  Company  Inc.,  St.  Thomas,  and 


tbaf.the  manufacturers'  prices  at    he  mr^it  ,.  ,    ?■   '•''  '»/KF"""'  States."     Without 

plant    n  the  United  Strterfor^me'^^ines  17^^^'?^  ^I\  ^iKhtingale's  sincerity,  the 

were  about  the  same  as  those  of  tTbranch  I.  fr^Sl,    •  *""'''  '^l '»  ^  «"  exaggeration 

jn^Canada.  and  for  some  lines  35  or^^o'^.'s  ^^ferCe"  '^'V^X'^Ht 

^^p^^^'^^-z:^  hEthSt^^-l--^^ 

n  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  showed      and    h^.^  advertismg  across  the  boundary 
thefollowmg:  -i"  snowea      and    have    been    attracting    United    StatP^ 

SfatP«      r.^^A^        '       .  -^  '"^*  Canadian  manufacturers  In 

c.»„.,„„ .|E  ^1'  ^^:^'S^s^i;sz:^ 

Sr.SL;..:,:  ^:'     f    fi    Sto.r«r/,i'r&'^£f| 

Tancalf ..      •       g  Jg  '^        regular  hnes  of  line  Canadian-made  cafsh,^' 

Brown  kid :  \l^        '25        direct  to  the  retail  trade  in  the  United  States 

whT'lf  fi?""**'^"  P'?"'  P'°d""ng  Uie  b<^ts^„      market  T"^!!?^^"*^  '"  ''H-  'i"'*^''  States 
which  this  comparison  is  baseJ  had  a  daily      found  th.^  ^    ^  "^""^'f    '"K''   '^t*.  but 
output  of  not  more  than  400  pairs  whilpVhn  iv,           f-  '"^''^  *^*  ^  demand  for  regular 
United  States  company  Ts'^ki^g  4^  Sil.n"trJ^  "Z  ^"'"«  -"-^'"^ively  f of  the 
pairs  per  day.                                 -  ■■■g  «,uuu  cmlian  trade.    On  a  recent  date  it  had  on  its 
The  comparison  shows  that  the  greatest  ^^„^!    7  Jo^T.Jj'^  ^'"'"'e*'  States  to  the 
disparity  n  prices  in  Canada  and  in  the^uS  Baufmore  "f'^O.OOO  including  business  from 
States  IS  in  the  case  of  boots  made  of  fine  kid  -  ni  /^l-    '  '^e*  Xork.  Boston,  Philadelphia 
nearly  all  of  which  leather  has  to  be  hZrt^'  Unt^H  S^f "     ^*""t  ^°°^'  *««  «>W  i"  the 
On  calf  boots  the  difference  is  less  asTet^f  char^^   hf' r  ^^*''*  "T^-  P"'=«*  =»«  ^erl 
18  tanned   m   Canada,  and   booi  and   sh^  ct^^^J     ^^"Z''*'  ^"?'   '"  addition,   the 
nianufacturers  can  buy  in  the  home  inarkeT  f^of  «.h"f  "'''""''r  ^\*'^'^  ">«  "^^ant- 
A  large  plant    n  Toronto  (the  biggest  of  its  hfhis  r^"^^'  '^   ""^f    ''^ "   P"*^^"   *hich 
kind  intlie  British  Empire  .  prodSL  as  fini  sfatef  I^.^n'^  i.°"    '^'''    "i    »'"«=    United 
patent  leath-jr  as  is  avaSable  anywhere  in  Vhp  Xlt         !"Hf."y    ''^ve  been    from   5   to   15 
world  and  it  is  no  doubt  lar^ly  due  to  this  ^Ln*"^"'-    *"«¥  .^°"    «''«    b^sis   of   Can- 
fact  that  the  Canadian  whTwIe  priws  of  Canada   f^^^^-^^  "'^"    5"««    obtained    in 
patent  leather  footwear  are  slightfy  lower  nr^u^rl    Jl^^'  •«'^.*-    '^*'  Canadian 
than  prices  in  the  United  States  for  corner-  are  a"S  entid^  ?o  '"^  'K  H"''^f^    States 
able  ^oods.     In  many  cases,  too,  the  sor^d  n^L   ^  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty 
in  price  between  the'^boot  and  she*  faS  Co  the   ^i^^f"^.  «°~'^  ^•^"'^"y  «nt«""8 
and  the  consumer  is  higher  in  the  uS  Jhlt  '^^.^■"^""facture    of    such    boots,    s3 
States  than  in  Canada  and  prwent  retfn  «,l-^f' ^P'?*'*  .°"  '"^b  business  are  su" 
prices  of  leather  boots  are  llule.'^^y  hK  mT'^lt^^l^'"'  "■??  °"  ^oods  ^Id  in 
here  on  calf  or  even  on  kid  bo^ts  and  sh^ols  we    tT?h.t  Tk'"  *°i''^  apparently  indi- 
Pnces  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  He  SLt'an^ihi  1  *''%P'^°fit*  ofFnited  States 
been  in  about  the  proportion  indicated  atove  abTy  hiW^^aTI'h ''"''"''T  ^""V**  ™"«''l^' 
for  months:  last  Fall  prices  to  the  retail  trad^  fn    r       j        .?  ^^°^  "*^^^  by  the   ndustry 
of  absolutely  comparable  footwear    of  ?h!  h     S^"^'^-     '/   't   had    not    been   for   the 
same  quality  materials  throughout  and  b^iit  ma^tej;' °   *^  Canadian  boot  and  shSl 
on  the  same  lasts,-boots  made  by  a  parent  hid  t o  l^nS  ""^"^^7,'  ^"i  ■'  Canadians  had 
company  .n  the  United  States  and  by  7he  for   leathe?^  fl,"'*"  ^T"?^  ^'^'^^  '^""ries 
Canadian  branch  of  the  same  concern-^were  do,.hf^i„  »i!°°'***^.<^!;""8   'be   war,    un- 
•9.35 and  $10.00 per  pair  in  the  United  Stafe^  ?«  J^^i^  u^^^  •"""''^   bave  been   required 
.^"ca'n'aT  '""'  ^^''^^^  Pair.  re^'^tlttl^^  J  Wm'^st^ffit.*"''"  ""^  ^"^'^^  '- 

AMERICAN  EVIDENCE  LOWER  PRICES  GENERALLY 

Mr.  E.  C.  Nightingale,  Vice  President  of  thiJ^cJSjHiTn'^'  ■"  ^^  ''"*'  '^'"^^^  ^^  boots 
the  American  V^lunteeers  in  the  Canadian  Is  low  a^lnH  .^"**  '°^  ""'""'"  ""v*  been 
Expeditionary  Force,   in  evidence  on   April      'o^^^•°^H^"^r^^ST.l"ff''"^;^-, '°wer  t|^^ 
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The  situation  is  even  more  favorable  to  Can- 
ada in  regard  to  the  heavier  and  lower- 
priced  footwear.  Shoemen  who  have  been  in 
United  States  cities  recently  and  have  made 
comparisons  of  prices  are  almost  unanimous 
in  the  statement  that  in  most  staple  lines 
prices  m  Canada  are  as  low  as,  and  in  some 
instances  slightly  lower  than,  those  in  the 
United  States,  without  taking  into  account 
either  duty  or  exchange.  A  comparison  on 
kid  shoes,  supplied  by  a  large  Canadian  re- 


taller,  shows  that  Canadian  prices,  while 
generally  somewhat  higher,  are  by  no  means 
higher  by  the  full  amount  of  duty. 

Before    the  latest  advance  in  Canadian 
wholesale  prices,  leather  footwear  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lines  was  cheaper  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.    At  least  a 
partial  explanation  of  this  apparently  anoma- 
lous situation   is  found   in  the   practice  of 
Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of 
bwing  leather  considerably  in  advance  of 
their  requirements.    Six  months'  stock  is  the 
usual  holding  of  leather  by  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  selling  prices  are  figured 
usually  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  production, 
including  the  cost  of  leather  at  the  time 
purchased   and   not   the   market   quotation 
at  the  time  the  boots  are  sold.    At  any  rate 
Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  have 
iwt  taken  full  advantage  of  the  rise  in  the 
leather  market.   Competition  keeps  the  price 
down.      On   the   other   hand,    the   United 
States    manufacturers    buy    close    to    the 
market,  often  purchasing  their  leather  from 
week  to  week  and  rarely  carrying  more  than 
one  month's  supply  at  a  time.    As  a  con- 
sequence  there   have   been   sharp  seasonal 
advances  in  Canadian  prices  while  United 
Sutes  prices  have  been  increasing  by  smaller, 
but  more  frequent,  advances,  and  have  con- 
formed more  closely  than  in  Canada  to  the 
market  quotations  on  leather.  While  this  has 
given   the   Canadian  public   an   advantage 
/L^ft.   *  I*"od  of  rising  prices,  the  practice 
of  holding  considerable  stocks  of  leather  may 
be  unfavorable  to  the  Canadian  industry  on 
a  declining  market,  and  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  may  be  forced  to  bear  the 
°^i    1  ''*  competitors  in  the  United  States 
will  already  have  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
the  cost  of  high-priced  leather  and  other 
materials,  selling  as  they  do  on  or  near  to 
the  last  market  quotation. 

AVERAGE  PROFITS 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  exact  figure 
as  a  true  statement  of  the  present  average 
profits  being  made  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  or  at  average  profits  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  detailed  financial  statements 
covering  the  war  period,  which  were  called 
for  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Committee  and 
carefuUy  analyzed  by  experts,  showed,  as 
already  stated,  that: 

m^n.?f.i?''  "n*  ^S?"  and  »hoe  manufacturing) 
manufacturers  profiu  range  from  almost  xero  toa 
maximum  of  17  per  cent."  (I.e.  on  capital). 
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The  Grain  Growers'  Guide  has  repeatedly 
charged  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
with  profiteering  and,  more  recently,  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar  has  charged  the  industry  with 
taking  excessive  profits  under  protection  of 
the  customs  tariff.  The  Grain  Growers' 
Guide,  Mr.  Crerar  and  others,  have  invoked 
the  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  connection  with  the  Censuses  of 
Industry  in  support  of  their  allegations.  In 
this  connection,  however,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Coats,  Dominion 
Statistician,  dated  February  27,  1919,  in 
which  he  says: 

"Tlie  question  as  to  liow  to  obtain  a  statement  of 
net  manufacturing  profiU  is  one  that  cannot  finally 
be  answered  from  our  Census  of  Induatry  any  more 
than  a  statement  of  farming  profiu  can  be  answered 
from  our  Census  of  Agriculture.  We  could,  of  course, 
itutrt  a  question  asking  every  firm  what  iu  net 
profiu  were  during  the  year  coveted.  We  avoid  this, 
however,  because  our  inquiry  is  made  \'ith  broad 
economic  purposes  in  mind,  and  not  '^of  regulative 
action,  which  as  above  stated,  can  be  based  only  on 
intensive  investigatioit  into  the  whole  range  of  busi- 
ness management." 

FALLACIOUS  ARGUMENTS 

Mr.  Coats'  statement  shows  the  utter 
fallacy  of  taking  an  incomplete  list  of  manu- 
facturing costs  enumerated  in  the  Census  of 
Industry,  deducting  the  aggregate  of  such 
reported  costs  from  the  value  of  product,  and 
assuming  that  the  remainder  represents  net 

F refit.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Census  of 
ndustry  does  not  specifically  include,  and 
has  not  specifically  included,  in  any  of  the 
Censuses  of  Industry,  the  items  of  deprecia- 
tion, allowance  for  bad  debts,  interest  on 
borrowed  money,  or  travellers'  commissions. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  space  for  "Other 
Sundry  Expenses,"  but  there  has  b«en  no 
uniformity  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
making  reports  under  this  heading,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Dep>>.rtment  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who,  under 
Mr.  Coats,  has  had  charge  of  the  Census 
work  for  many  years,  is  authority  for  the 
statement   that    the    Department    has   not 
expected    manufacturers    to    include    such 
items  under  the  heading,  "All  Other  Sundry 
Expenses,"  or,  indeed,  to  report  them  in  any 
other  form  under  the  heading,  "Miscellaneous 
Expenses."         Some     manufacturers    have 
included    these    items    as    "Other    Sundry 
Expenses,"   but   many   have   not,   and  the 
lack  of  uniformity  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  any  reliable  estimate  of  net  profits  on 
the  basis  of  the  Census  of  Industry  figures 
alone.        To    overcome    this   difficulty    the 
Canadian    Reconstruction   Association   sent 
a   questionnaire   to   more   than   thirty   rep- 
resentative   boot   and    shoe    manufacturing 
companies.     These  included  manufacturers 
of  all  classes  of  leather  footwear,  both  the 
fine   grades   and    the   staple    lines.       They 
included  the  most  profitable  businesses  in 
the  industry  as  well  as  some  which  were  not 
so  prosperous.     In  this  questionnaire  infor- 
mation was  requested  as  to  total  net  sales  in 
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^^'exS2r^t};e??h«n'U'^''''.'*^^«*':!  't'  percentage  on  capital  probably  would  I,e 

rLf,  nf  m^!^f    .    •^"  *""^/ "^"^••.*""*  about  the  same  as  for  1918.* 

costs  of  manufacturing  materials.    By  taking  ^.            .     . 

the  percentage  which  such  other  expenses  'hat  profits  have  not  been  large  over  a  long 

bear  to  net  sales,  and  averaging  these  per-  P^^od  of  time  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 

centage  figures  for  a  considerable  number  of  r**"'  ""°  ^^°^  manufacturing  concerns  which 

representative  plants,  it  has  been  possible  "^^'^  *f°"*  °"'  °^  business  in  Canada  during 

to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  approximate  estimate  ""  '**'  thirty-live  years. 

of  total  expenses  in  each  of  the  years  under  Partial  Ltat  of  Boot  and  Shm  Mat»i 

'^rrt-Z'^^'  """  *^8f"'  «'"'«  and  cost  of  farturing  Coi.c1?SS  which  hSJefalM 

apS  f^om-the-^nts'^^of  Tndls?|  TTr  ^^'^^^^^^^  ^^. 
hgures  and  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  .  '  "*  following  list  has  been  prepared  from 
correct,  or  at  least  as  the  best  record  immedi-  '"^  records  of  bad  debts  of  sole  leather 
ately  obtainable.  On  this  basis  it  can  be  ■manufacturing  companies  or  from  information 
shown  that  for  the  year  1915  or  for  t!io  *"PP''ed  by  other  manufacturers,  or  from 
manufacturers'  fiscal  year  most  nearly  con-  °'"*'',  •ounces-  It  covers  the  period  approxi- 
forming  to  the  calendar  year  1915,  average  ""ately  from  1885  to  date.  The  majority  of 
net  profits  for  the  firms  reporting  were  If  '^  if"?  *  *  failed.  In  other  cases 
than  one  per  cent,  on  turnover  and  oi  *  *  businesses  never  were  bankrupt,  but 
about  one  per  cent,  on  capital.  Undoubtedly  were  discontinued  because  the  manufacturers 
the  latter  part  of  1914  and  the  early  part  of  '°  j  .*"at  there  was  little  or  no  money  to  be 
1915  was  a  period  of  heavy  losses  for  the  waae jn  the  industry.  It  should  be  pointed 
industry,  but  the  history  of  boot  and  shoe  5"*  '".**  *"?  natural  successors  of  a  few  of  the 
manufacturing  in  Canada  shows  that  such  "'"'"•  ">"""«•  a^e  among  the  most  successful 
periods  of  depression  and  stagnation  have  ^°"F«™*  "» the  boot  andf  shoe  manufacturing 
been  recurrent— more  frequently  recurrent,  business  to-day.  In  some  instances  firms  have 
indeed,  than  in  many  other  industries  which  c  "  ^*?''K,a"'^™  a  number  of  times,  due  to 
are  better  organized  and  in  which  there  is  ""ancial  difficulties  or  other  reasons.  Al- 
not  such  keen  domestic  competition.  There  though  probably  still  incomplete,  nevertheless 
was  no  Census  of  Industry  for  1916,  and  '  .,  .'■**  >«  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  use  this  ftnking  evidence  that  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
method  of  arriving  at  profits  in  that  year,  factunng  in  Canada  has  not  been  without  its 
Business  was  much  better,  however,  than  in  ["''*•  *"°  *"at  many  of  the  concerns  which 
the  previous  year.  In  1917,  the  "peak"  of  '^y^  commenced  making  boots  and  shoes  in 
profits  during  the  war  period  was  reached,  this  countpr  found  that  competition  was  ex- 
due  largely  to  profits  by  reason  of  higher  ceedingly  keen  and  profits  generally  low.  It 
inventory  values  following  the  advances  in  *"°"'''  also  be  noted  that  the  ca«ialty  list 
the  prices  of  leather  and  other  supplies,  coders  practically  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
Profits  in  that  year  on  the  basis  already  Archibald  &  Turner...  Montreal  PO 
explained,   including   manufacturing  profits  AlUndale  Mfg.  Co. .  .      Allandale' Ont" 

and  speculative   profits  on   stocks  of  raw      Barrie  Shoe  Co Barrie  oit 

matenals,  amounted  to  11.66  per  cent,  on  J.    H.    Botterell    Com- 

tumover   and    18.21    per   cent,    on    capiul  pany Quebec  P  O 

investment.    These  figures  would,  of  course.  Booth  &  Langan  ....  MontrMl  PO 

be  considerably  reduced  by  the  payment  of  G.  Bresse.  .  .  .      . .           Ouet^P  O 

the  business  profits  war  tax  during  the  year  J.   T.    Brown   &   Com-            ' 

su(xeeding.      The   period  of  comparatively  pany Gueloh  Ont 

high  profit-taking  was  only  of  short  duration,  G.    Broulette    &    Com-            ' 

however,  and  the  figures  for  1918  show  that  pany Ouebec  P  O 

profits  were  again  greatly  reduced,  although      Boyd  Bros '.'..'.'.  Toronti  Ont 

they  are  still  considerably  higher  than  in  the      Charlesworth  &  Co Toronto'  Ont' 

lean  period  early  in  the  war.      The  average      C.  Charron Montreal  P  6 

profit  for  1918  for  the  firms  reporting,  wis  J.  J.  Christie  &  Com-  •"'°""'^''  *^«- 

5..ffl  per  cent,  on  turnover  and  7.37  per  cent.  pany Winnioeir  Man 

on  cap'tal.  Official  statistics  are  not  available  Clement,    Ufleur    ^    '™'""'P«8' "'an. 

lor  1919,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  DeCarrie Quebec  P  O 

the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  and  salaries  Canada  Shoe  Company.'.Brampton"  Ont 

represented  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  Canada  Shoe  Company. .  Nanaimo  B  C 

value  of  the  total  product  as  in  1918,  while  G.N.W.  Shoe  Company  "^'^™°'  ''■^• 

other  expenses  were  proportionately  higher         Ltd London  Ont 

Output,  however,  was  larger  in  1919,  in  value      J.  F.  Clark,  Ltd Montreal  P  O 

and  also  m  the  number  of  pairs,  than  in  the  F.  C.  Clark,  Limited ....  Montreal'  P  O ' 

year  preceding,  so  that  while  profits  represent-      B.  Crepault Quebec  P  O 

ed  a  smaller  percentage  of  turnover  in  1919,  Copper  &  Smith. . . . .  .Toronto,  Ont. 
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Dacic,   Forsythe  & 

wl^nl       «:  c Toronto,  Ont. 

An  ^"1'  ^  **" Toronto.  Ont. 

A.  Duhoii  &  Co Montreal,  P.O. 

A.  A.  Durkw  Company. Truro,  N.S. 

pominion  Shoe  Co Quebec.  P.O. 

J.  A.  Dube&  Company.. Montreal.  P.O. 
DemersA Company.    .  .Quebec,  P.Q. 
Eagle  Brand   Manu-  ^ 

{acturing  Co Montreal,  P.Q. 

tlkmanShoeCompany..Brampton,  Ont. 
John     Evans     &     Co.. 
(Succeaaors   to   Walker. 

Evans  &  Co.)  Toronto.  Ont. 

ExrelsiorShoe  Co Toronto,  Ont. 

F  AB %ifL>^  Ji** Brunswick 

!• .  &  B.  Shoe  Company. .  Montreal,  P.O. 

L.  Gauthier.      Quebec.  P.Q. 

John  Ga^ett  Co Hamilton,  ^.t. 

Ouay  &  Company Quebec,  P.Q. 

Henry  GnffitS: Quebec  P.g. 

T.  Geoffnon .  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Gmgras.  Monn  &  Co. . . .  Montreal,  P.O. 
I   n  •u*1!'"*'"  Toronto,  Ont 

h  ^-  Wu"™;, Preston.  Ont. 

Hercules  Shoe  Company.  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Harvey  &  Van  Norman  ^ 

(Successors     to     Orr. 

Harvey  &  Co..  Hamil- 

ul^   A  V/     XT  Toronto,  Ont. 

! Harvey  &  Van  Norton. .  .Quebec,  P.Q. 
•  u  •  "«'no"<'  *  Co Montreal,  P.Q. 
ohn  Holmes     .......  Toronto,  Ont 
.  H.  Hamilton  Shoe  Co..Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
dell  Shoe  Company.   .   Elmira,  Ont. 

Ke.in  dy&Co.    Toronto.  Ont. 

4?*  K?""*  Shoe  Co Kenora.  Ont. 

rhe  Ki  ng  Shoe  Co Owen  Sound.  Ont. 

L.yman  Shoe  Company. .  Montreal,  P.f 
lames  Lematt     .......  Montreal.  P.L 

tLaidlaw,  Watson  &  Co.. .  Undon,  Ont. 
H.  Larochelle Quebec,  P.Q. 
S>.  Langlois Quebec  P  O 
vis  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. . .  .Quebec,'  P  q" 
Langlois  &  Langlois. .  .Quebec,  P.O.' 
G.  Lafleur  &  Decarie. ...  St.  Henri,  PTq. 

?V^i2*2i.'"  *  ^"o Montreal,  P.O. 

John  McPherson  &  Co..  Hamilton,  Om. 
McLeod,    Hawthorn    & 

Company     Montreal,  V.Q. 

Milton  Shoe  Company .   Milton,  Ont. 
C.  E.  McKeen  Shoe  CcQuebec,  P.Q. 

dT'S^^'V?'*^'?'^'?^':}'-  Montreal.  P.Q. 
K.  S.  McDowell  &  Co.. 

w^*^- /    •  u        Amherst.  N.S. 

McDermp;      hoe  Co .  . .  Montreal.  P.Q. 

Octave  Mign^r Quebec,  P.Q. 

»  nos.  Mignjr Quebec  P  O 

^'^"^L^"^^^"  ^°-      Quebec.'  P.Q. 
Mullar^&  Company..  .Montt«al.  P.Q. 

5*«'i'V*  Pol.ly Quebec.  P.Q." 

Orr&Chnstie Winnioeir  Man 

PoUey&Tobin ipueSJn'.Q 

Pinkerton  &  Turner Monti«il.  P.Q 

Poiner  &  Chartrand ....  Quebec,  P.q'. 

"'"O' Porter  &  Co Montreal.  P.Q. 

W- H-  PoUey  &  Son  Quebec,  I^.Q." 

J.  Plamandon Quebec.  P.Q 

Perfect  Shoe  Company. .  Montr^l.  "p.Q. 
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f  ■#•■  ?°^^ Quebec,  P.Q. 

ii^v^l'  S?"'P»ny Montreal,  P.O. 

Rock  Shoe  Company.. .  .Quebec,  I^.Q. 

Racme  &  Dion Quebec.  P.5. 

Rowen  &  O^g guelph  Ont. 

f^"'"' 'r^lime  &  Co.    .  .  St.  I^acinthe,  P.Q. 

J.  «T.  Stephens Montreal,  P.O.    " 

G.A.Senez&Co Quebec  I^Q 

!"?«*.&  Smith Quebec,'  P.Q." 

acbryburt&  Company.  .Quebec,  P.Q 

1.  !M.  Pierre. .      Three  Rivers,  P.Q 

R.  Smardon  4  Son Montreal,  P.Q.  ^ 

Sharpeand  McKinnon.  Montreal  P.O. 

benez&  Company. Quebec,  I^.Q. 

damson  &  Thebadeau . . .  Quebec  P  O 

Sj.«t/ordShoe  Co ftrll&d.Sit. 

S''«?'ac  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.Shediac.  U.B. 

wPx*?"'*  ■  •  ^o Montreal.  P.Q. 

I  R-  S""'*"'  &  Son .  . .  Toronto,  Ont. 
X  ?•  ^uHJ?'""/.  Montreal.  P.Q. 

tIJa"JI ^^?^ Company.Thiee Rivers.  P.Q. 
I  n  T  •'i!!  Company  .  Toronto,  Ont. 
I-  %J^^ Montreal,  P.Q. 

John  Taylor Toronto,  (tet. 

(Subsequently    at 
p  x    1     o  ^  Iroquois.  Ont.) 

R.  Taylor  &  Co HaliSx,  N.S. 

Tanguay   &    Lefleur..   .Quebec.  P.Q. 

G.  Tremblay  &  Son Quebec,  P.O. 

Thompson  Shoe  Co Montreal,  P.Q. 

lliompson  &  Savage.   . .  Montreal,  P.O. 
Turner  Valliant  &  Co.  " 

(Successors    to    John 

Turner  &  Co.,  Toronto) 
IT  •       C.L  Toronto,  Ont. 

Unrlh^^^TatLr'"'"'"*'*'  °"^- 

Vic^riaShoe^Company.Saift'"- 

a  Vinette&Cp Montreal,  P.Q. 

Whitney  and  Brown ....  Montreal.  P.Q. 

Wh'tham  Shoe  Co Montreal  P.O. 

/"-..Whitham  &  Co Montreal  P.O. 

w  ^  «r}r""o'J«'-;,         Gait,  Ont. 
W"- Willis  Shoe  Co. . . .  Seaforth,  Ont. 

WinA  A /.''*"" Brampton.  Ont. 

WinnACo Milton.  Ont. 

Winn  Company Perth.  Ont. 

Winn  ShM  Company.. . .  Perth,  Ont. 
Williams  Shoe  Company  Brampton,  Ont. 

Williams  Shoe  Co Gait,  Ont. 

^^iT  ?,?'*"??  *  ^°-    Hamilton,  Ont. 
r  \l-  Woodley Quebec,  P.Q. 

Vc  w?***]? y Quebec,  P.Q. 

J.  E.  Woodley Quebec,  P.Q. 

Jos.  Woodley Quebec,  P.Q. 

FURTHER  CASUALTIES 

One  sole  leather  factory  has  furnished  the 

Kh:,"  'i!L1*'"  y*"?  Wty-«Kht  insolvent 
Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  in 
which  It  has  been  mterested  as  a  creditor, 
tnw  number  fourteen  of  the  failures 
occurred  between  1890. and  1894,  five  in 
1896,  two  in  1896,  four  in  1900,  and  thir 
two  in  1904,  or  «nce  that  dm'e  Ano^ 
leather  tannery  (and  not  the  largest  tannery 
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m  Canada  at  that)  lists  thirty-five  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturing  concerns  which  have 
become  msotvent  since  1000. 

Mr.  fames  Acton,  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
fournal  for  September,  1919,  published  over 
his  own  signature  an  informing  review  of 
three  decades  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 
He  recalls  many  names  which  are  practically 
unknown  as  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
to  the  present  generation,  including  the 
Damers;  Kmg  &  Brown;  J.  D.  King  &  Co.; 
John  Taylor;  Turner  &  Valliant;  Stevens, 
Glaw  &  Clark;  Hepburn  (of  Preston); 
las  Lmton  Co.;  Pinkerton  &  Turner;  Booth 
&  Langan;  Cochrane,  Cassils  &  Co.;  Fogarty 
&  Bros.;  Mullarky  &  Co.;  Henry  Porter  & 
Co.;  Thompson  &  Savage;  G.  Boivin;  R. 
Hemond    et    Fils;    Jas.  Vhitham    &    Co.; 

I   .ro^'"'"t?1=i^-   ^'^^  &  O-   Migner; 
J.  H.  Botterell  &  Co.;  Henry  Griffiths  &  Co. 
S.  Woodley;  Sequm,  Lalime  &  Co. 

The    following    are    significant    extracts 
from  Mr.  Acton^s  ,  ..=-H: 

•'The  Mat  of  t^  fine  , .  v  :•  trade  thirty  yean  aso 

member  the  po^Uon  thac  the  thoet  made  by 
Damer.  King  Orown.  :oUowed  by  J.  d7k5«  4 
Company,  orcupied  in  thii  province  at  leaitTT 
The  two  Damen  withdrew  from  the  ori(inal  concern 
and  went  into  buiineM  on  their  indiTidual  accounU. 
L_L  1  •  ,Kin«. »«!  Brown,  who  had  originally 
SSTh^T*^  for  a  local  cigar  hou«.  «nSSsS 
and  built  up  a  burineM  Kcond  to  none  in  this 

Jts^f^'JsHyli^^"  "*"•  •-  »^'^»  *«  •" 

«r~!llliSi^  ^"*  Company  were  pioneers  in  the 
ecpoit  trade  and  opened  up  business  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Mullarky  was  a  typical  Irishman  of  great^t 

unsMussfia  A  kU  many  vtmurts  in  lit  skct  bunness." 


Jsjroei  Whitham  was  a  fine  old  genUeman  per- 
sonally.  but .... the  fact  that  Ids  capital  came 

:iT°tii  •.?"?'>'  '"""  e>"''''«  "«•  "•  hinds.  He 
dieT"  'n«"»nce  business  some  time  before  he 

«,» Ji^if Sifc^S"*.  'Turner  concern  became  after- 

wards  Archibald  &  Turner the  concf-n 

»J;"'A*^SS1.5'2r. *"?">'.''>'  *•■«  Archibald  Inteests. 
TS,™^*«£^?-'*i"f'.''*'!??'»«° '""*''«"•  Albert 
H-^fil^fkPii^'i'"^  "^  «5J«  onepiece  shoe  bug. 
yfcwbiiS'fc'Tj^^-  ^'"'"  """  «'»'«'rawing  from 

of  oShiUl'JS?*^-  "^  "jcceeded  to  the  business 
h!,.£25f"  McCready  &  Compwiy,  were  only  in 
Qllijf^M  ""eywtlyeiy  short  time  on  St.  ftter 
Street  (Montreal).  Mr.  Booth  afterwards  became 
accpununt  for  J-  &  T.  Ml  during  Mr.  hS?1 
I^™«-  r**>  "«*  lood  skats  whiU  Ikty  wirt  at  it 
but  did  not  uem  to  malu  financial  htadiaay- 

"The  foundation  of  the  Marsh  business  (in  Quebec 
City)  was  Uid  at  this  time  when  W.  A.  Marsh  lonnS 

fee;  -ry  on  St.  Valeir  Street PoUty  )aiUd 

•    T  and  dud  a  )tw  ytars  ago  in  Oie  Stalts." 

hn  JI.- .rfi*  IS."""^'  of  other  smaUer  concerns  in 
business  at  Queb«:  at  the  time  which  was  just  begin- 
JiSf,I°fSf^*A'*..'""''*~«  as  a  shoe  manufacturing 
S2i^  'k  '  °'''}.*  ■  "'{'nber  of  syndicates'  woS 
!hI?^K-^,i  operatives  who  took  It  into  their  heads 
that  there  was  big  money  in  maUng  shoes.  Two 
"•.*•">»»»  lattr  Hurt  was  an  tpidSnU^faUmn. 

^%^yr    '^'*^">'  f"  '«"««f  a  succtsrfnl 

.sl?';"^^"^,'?"  another  shoe  centre  in  Quebec 
that  took  on  rarid  growth.  The  principal  fictore 
thwew  that  of  Sequin.  LaUmc  *  CoiipanyriE 
made  high-grade  staples,  which  were  in  sucVd^nad 
that  the  concern  ran  to  iu  fullest  capacity.  'Joe' 
Seqn  n  was  In  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end  i^ 
certainly  turned  out  good  shoes.  J.  B.  LiUmc  had 
the  oflke  management  and  was  known  as  a  manS 
tS^wST^kJ™*  oracttog  business  principles. 
They  ^ked  their  customen,  as  do  aU  wlu  can  seU 

laltr  in  a  ptrtod  of  striss  in  tlu  shot  busintss." 
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4.  Why  the  Industry  Needs  Protection 


Coupled  with  the  unfair  nd  untrue 
allegations  of  excessive  profi.  Icing  in  [he 
^nadan  boot  and  shoe  industry  there  hal 


A.Z"       "•-"«"'«   lor  reauction  of  the  tariff 

nr„;!!Li^'*  considering  the  effect  of  such 

fev£^h»T^%*r'  ''  ^'"  ^  of  interest  to 
review  the  tariff  history  n  so  far  as  boots  and 

t'ar^  ;.h  T  "'  TT"?'*'  ""«!  to^d  na"e 
In  ^««?*^i.''"'*  ^^S  '""port  figure.. 

stood  it  IK*'"'  ^"'"  "".  '^t»  and  "hoes 
stood  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  in 
the    year    ended    June    30,    1867,    Canada 

iT  m1  ^''-  "?'^."'°*?  ^°  'he  value  of 
i^y.  J*\>^*^'.  '"<^'"ding  imports  from  the 
United  Kinedom  valued  at  $17  098  anH 
rom  the  UnTted  States  at  $38,562 "  At  that 
time  Canada  was  producing  at  home  an 
even  larger  percentage  of  Canadian  r^uire 
ments   of   boots   and   shoes   than   is  teintr 

H"?««7^^''°'"".  -"anufacturers  t^ 
l-rom  1867  the  value  of  boots  and  shoes 
imported  increased  steadily  to  1877  ThI 
anff  was  advanced  from  15  per  cent,  to 
?''\P?'-  cent-  >n  1874,  but  the  Wrease  was 

of  th^e'Dl-""™*"*^^  *">?"  """  'hoelTakTrs 
?Lif  "°™nion  against  increasing  comoeti- 

the  uSII'JJ'' Q^F"^'"  developing  indusT,?f  h, 
the  United  States.  From  1867  to  1872 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  incrS 

L?„"i;lf'Srf  '^P'^'y  'han  those  from  t^ 
United  States,  and  in  the  latter  year,  out  of 

he  UnT/'S-^^'r'^  "'  »272,580,^hoU°from 
J  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $141  922 

S  iiLH  f^  '"'P°l*'  h^"  t°  decline, 
wniie    imports    from    the    Un  ted    States 

;^^ll76.'7f''  ?i  ""*"  !«''••  I"  the^fil^l 
year  1876-77,  this  country  imported  boots 
and  shoes  to  the  total  value  of  «02  111   of 

«presereS°M4?r  *'.^  .UnitadKingd'om 
represented  $34,496,  and  imports  ftotn  the 
United  States.  $265,458.    Between  1?72  and 

S^Tvl.fiT  ""^  Unitc^..  Kingdom 
aeciined  by  75.69  per  cent.,  wh  le  imoorfi 
from  the  United  States  incr^sed  by  7l6  95 
per  cent  In  the  tariff  of  1879!The  duty  on 
boots  and  shoes  was  increased  from  17^  to 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  effect  was  very  appaPen? 
;"  ^hV?"^"  ^^^i.  ''  ''as  als^apKt 
!^J}L  ?"*"?  °'  Manufactures  in  1881 
th^  n  '''^^  ?  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  establishments,  a  lar^ 
increase  in  capital,  and  some  incase  f^ 
production.      Imports  dropped   off  frL   2 

t^o '"$^0°7  *^'}^  IVH  «T^y-^  '«°*^79! 

United  Kingdom  suffering  in  about  the  Mme 
proportu^n  Total  imports  did  not  al^n 
reach  the  1876-77  mar^until  1892  3     The 

L^vi.T^inPf'"^''  Y'"  ?f  ^«^»  unguestionaWy 
saved,  and  greatly  stimulated,  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  in  the  Domin  on  a^made 
possible  the  modern  development  of  Tc^! 
making  in  this  country. 

Fr^^^i^QT^'^^'li  ^^^^  ABROAD 

from  1897  onward,  imports  of  boots  and 


•hoes  Main  began  to  a'ssume  rather  serious 
proportions,    competition    being    prindw^h^ 

fern  't'if  S?""'.^'^'"'  although  7m^^t^ 
from    the    United    Kingdom    also    showed 

t''o'irrm^^'''^r'i^^'"'^?''«'-  '^1»SboS? 
a?  $1  28?2tl°'  boots  and  shoes  were  valued 
UnifpVi  S^?^'  "'  "•'"^h  '."'PO«»  from  the 
anH  fh  '^"''  ""^^^  resppnsibfefor  $1,214,363 
and  those  from  Great  Britain,  $66,629    The 

fin/^T  '"  ;'"e°"''  '^as  principally  in  thi 
finer  lines  of  sW  and  ad vanSng'^  imports 
were  accounted  for  apparently  by  the  raoid 

fn)'hi°Pr»"'.g'  "«=  J^'  and^hie  indusfi? 

in  the  United  States,  larger  unit  output  ther? 

and  consequently  loweF  unit  cost  ' 

In  the  tariff  revision   of   1906-07,   under 

Sifh  un«t  tT  r^^ejl  or  wire  fastened 
«  25  -i'ppn!''  tf'r-  *^'°fe  edged,  was  left 
.hJr^S^"^'  hut  on  all  other  boots  and 
shoes  the  duty  was  increased  by  5  per  cent 

la  noTt  «l""^*  '"u"!'  ^"ff  ap^arenTly 
was  not  sufficient  to  check  the  rapid  upward 
movement  of  imports.  In  the  fourteen 
K  Ir  ,h??'  ^  1914  total  imStsTf 
$5421«)  f^^^lTrl^SS!^  '"  ^'ue  from 
•042180  to  $4,349,587,  an  increase  of 
702.24  per  cent.     The  increase  in  imoorts 

^lT5mi2"J:r^  ^'"^'^  ^"""^  this  s 
was  590.12  per  cent.,  and  in  imports  from 

ir  ^SI'^bSSS'?"'  "°  '^  tha^ 6,76295 
^M^Q^  "*"  '.™P?'^=  '"  the  fiscal  year 
1899-1900  were  valued  at  only  $9  628    and 

mr'mm^i:!^."^"  '"'l^'^  aVr^  in'the 
year  immediately  preceding  and  the  vear 
immediately  following.   NevlrthelesJ.  Ive^i^" 

\m^'  •  "*'•  and  1901,  we  find  that  British 
i^^  A-*-  T-he  greatest  increase  in  total 

«rlv  oa^^f  ^V?*  '^''^"  ^^  and  the 
Un  Lfs7atl  "^*'  'T''*"  '""PO""  from  the 
united  States  were  almost  trebled  in  value. 

BRITISH  PREFERENTIAL  DUTIES 
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The  significance  of  the  very  marked 
Sf"*  '?  ""Pe""  f--"™  the  Unit^KSm 
"^'''i^oi  to  be  overlooked.  In  the  fiscS 
aS'sh^*""?'  ^V"'"^  °f  '""ports  of  S 
IcLt^  '"'°  ^^"ada  from  the  United 
Kingdom  represented  less  than  8.5  per  cent 

Sat«  ?'TQ.°/""P°"Sf^°"'  the'^UnTed 
werl  i«  1  ^^^*'  ""Po"?  from  Great  Britain 
United  sL^'  r"'-  u°'  ""P°"*  from  the 
marlfi;  n!f,  *•  1  ^"  'l''  competition  in  this 
t^%«  h?.^  ?"'''  !"th  Canadian  manufac- 
facf.^;r^l  '^  *°  '^"'  ^"'ted  States  manu- 
facturers was  looming  as  a  factor  of  consider- 
able importance  before  the  war.  In  this 
connection  It  should  be  noted  that  imports 
iZT^t-^T^  ^^"«'^'>'^'  both  ab^^ely 
wi^  ^"''^'y  ^°  i"PO"*  from  the  United 
States,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
been    increasing    practically    since    the    in- 

rn"W°aV'  ""^  Britishjreferential  u  HT 
in   1897  at  one-eighth  off  the  general  rate 


fourth-'"„ff  f^'  '^'5  «"'*  thereafter  at  one- 

wds  inmaaed  to  one-third  n  1900  in 
he  UnflF  of  1906-07.  the  British  Sentia" 
tanfr  was  changed  from  a  fixed  pIrcentaK 
of  the  general  rate  to  definite  ad  valni^m 
Jl^V^f'J^ific  duties.  BetwLnlM^Tnd 
iwJi  '  '■'"";?"  ^^'  a"<l  'hoes  had  te^n 
as  follows:  General  tariff,  applicable  to 
imports  from  the  United  StatM^nd  «» 
foreign  countries,  25  per  cent  •^if.^h„ 

erential.  three-quarte™  ofM ^te'^o; 
18H  per  cent.  In  the  tariff  revision  of  1906-07 

^r  '^T?^  S'*  °"  '^ts  and  shoes  peraed  or 
^^  wa,"fefi  a'^"^,  ""«'t=hed  soKu,^^ 
^^•pS^^s  from  t^e'uS''K-'^"*i''^ '^"»y 
^duceff'slighUy^to  17^^  S  «nT'^°S„*'*M 

fc^rfotT^-i'^^^^^^ 

preferential  rate  or^  ^"'cenT^Vhis  m«« 
that  there  was  a  small  reduction  in  he  dTv 
on  heavy  pegged  boots  from  the  United 
in'XT  on^h^r'^"'^'"/  slight  incl^t^ 

M.?;"om'VT&;trr''Foulrr'X 
advance  in  the  British  preferential  rate  was 

wmr  hfcr^iS"'"""''  insignificant.  IlthoS^h 
rJ^  J-  "^*^,  protection  was  given  to 
Canadian  manufa-turers  of  fine  sho5  arain.? 
competition  from  the  United  StatM    Ti«!J 

rates  for  imports  from  'ore  gn  countries  was 
also  inaugurated  in  1906-07,  w°th  «tes  ^? 
^^'A  per  cent,  on  boots  and  shoes  DemrS  nr 
wire  Stened,  etc.,  and  a  rate^f'27^  ° 
cent  ad  valorem  on  all  other  boots  and  sht^s' 


SPECIAL  WAR  TAX 

.ni?-  \^^^'  *•'*'  ^*''  Revenue  Act  imposed  a 
special  war  tax  of  7J^  per  cent  ad  ^l^^ 
on  most  items  of  th1  ?ene.^"  tariff  Th^ 
addt,on  to  the  customs  rates  applied  to 
boots  and  shoes  alonir  with  niH^ 
modities,  but  itaIsoap"Jied    o  practicallvTli 

b^tTtd'rhr'""?^"^?  *''«=  P^^S  o 
Doots  ,.nd  shoes,  so  that  it  was  by  no  mean« 

removed,  but  the  specia    war  tax  was  rnn 
mued  on  machinery,  cotton  duck,  wfre X 
"fj"  "^'''"B  machines,  shoe  buttons  no  p 
papier  mache  shoe  buttons,  shoe  eyelets  and 

or^,W„"^K°"r*'"K  '^'^^  '"  hanks,  cot^Sn 
fi-f ina.  *'"J*'''.n<'P-.  boot  laces,  and  othe? 
h  tings    and    trimm  ngs.    so    that    tL    !!»» 

^•j?"  [t  was  before  the  war.*         ^ 
fo=»      5  u      general  tariff  on  pegged  or  wire 
fastened  boots  and  shoes  is  25  pfr  cent,  tnd 


•Th,  »»  ft«  «,,  witUramn  entMy.  ,guH»  Uay  It,  tttO. 


protection.       Manufacturer.   Ea^"lo     "« 

?a«u?ed"commLfI'-  '""^'">^'  "«•"!  ma^u'^ 
laLiured    commodities,    and    raw    mafpriaU 

?he  UnUed  st'ff  J"?'-  *''*"  '"'Ported  flom 
tne  united  btates  (or  any  country  to  which 

dutia'birat'l2u'^  "P""'*^-    Sole^lIa°ther'?. 
S^ntral  Urfcd"?J>|"4rcen't  ^JS 
the  general  tariff  while  the  general  tarW  on 
cut  leather  soles  and  on  insolw  is  ^5  ^r  cent 
The  tariff  ^.>n  patent  leather  is  16  wr  cent 
British  preferential,  and  25  per  cent.'lenera  " 
fo?   u'Lra"  hll^t""  oj'-'i: '-"ported  feather, 
have  to  mv  ^    '*"''   '''°«   manufacturers 
JlrTff       ^y  '^  •?"■  '^«"'-  under  the  general 
tariff,  and   practically  all  of  such   imports 
come  under  the  general  schedule      CoUon 

f^r^..  Sc^^tUTu^,'  S^r^ 

all  imported  commodities  used  by  the  shoe 
manufacturer,  duties  have  to^  Mid  rlnei^ 
up  to  30  ner  cent.     While  th^  war  tax  w"! 

the  range  of  duties  was  from  7^  \o  Z7^ 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

duliel'  'TZfw  *°  ''°'"P*''^  the  Canadian 
auties   on    machinery,    raw    materials    anrf 

the  shoe  manufacturer  in  that  count  rv 
Machinery  costs  are  approximately  25  wr 
cent  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  Uni^ 
States,  and.  indeed,  under  normal  conditbSs 
the  general  costs  of  manufacture  arXween 

Uni?^  S^it^'  r"*  i?«''"  ''^'*  than  in  the 
united  Mates.  Canadian  manufacturers  still 
have  to  import  from  the  United  States  and 
tT'SdTTh'"  '^Z.'^"ty  ucon  nearVaU 
I^L  li'^'''*'"  "^'  most  ^cy  leathers 
some  calf,  some  cottons  for  linings  wooden 
heels  and  practically  all  findings,  ^fhl^aln 
fact  appears  to  be  that  the  Canfdian  primal 
industries  are  not  sufficiently  develo^d  « 

C  i'nH  "P^"'''    ^''"^   commiodities    to    the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  and,  even  h 


iv^  rf J.  ^  '*°  «^o"nt"e8  >iave  built  up 
w^n^  ?rf™  ^"j'""  manufacturing  induitriM 
with    tremendous   output  and  ronsequentlv 

th-  Jr  ^"  "^""o"  factories  are  far  from 
m^nf  • '"'  °'  '***  materials.  Their  devetoS^ 

b^nsmaiTTh.fr"'*  ■"■*''  '""?«  -"arlceTh^ 
oeen  small.  Thpir  unit  costs  of  production  on 

thr^nT'l^*'"'''^  n,~e  than'^hl  cSftTo 
the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States 
Of  course  cottons  alone  represent  a  Tnm 

mLnv^tS;.,  '  "•'  '"tuation  illustrateVhow 
dS:e«  of  lC^P"'"'°j''*r  """^d  by  the  pro- 

"tt  'anrsK.  ''"^  ^°"  °'  manufacture 


fer,re^s:?£"rir.wMtr^ 

to  h-nriirfc.t«"?"  ■«"»  n»ke.  it  impoMibS 

rKr.^r?ft»'&'^^ 
s^^Xord'&a  tt« 

he  pointed  out  thltr?h;"5'2^^t3^s'aL*^^^  ^ 
■•rarely  any  question  of  a  factory  falling  ,h^ 

much  ZK"^'^  I:'"""'"'  °"  thT  ff  onS 

much  per    machme.    while  in    Canada  rh« 

The  following  extract  from  the  Cost  of 

Mr'"f  Al;";h''r'"/  ii''  examinatS"^  o 
Ti,  ■'■  ^Sutherland,  Manager  of  the  St 
Thomas  plant  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Wright  & 
Company.  Inc..  is  informing:  *      * 

"ByMr.SutherUnd: 

B     5S*  ."*  yo"  •ffected  by  the  Uri«> 


NET  PROTECTION  IS  SMALL 

agiins'lMl'e  tariff''*  '"^^'"^  ''«"»«  ^  "«'«'» 
Tc^  L  '?'^'''  protection  on  boots  and 

oi^d  tlfat  the"„  ?^°P«^'y  .b«  done.Twilf"b^ 
louna  that  the  net  protection  to  the  boot  and 

ov^;  Ts  ""^""■i"«  '5<'""n^  certSinlT^  Z 
abfy  und^r  ZV  '""^  P^^^y^  «  «'"«Wer: 
te-t^on  u  ,J  ■' J**""""'-  Such  net  pro- 
hl^Lf      *  l^»'^   to  compensate   for  the 

th?oSKah1r7  T'  ''"^  '*■«  disadvantlSl 

higher  cost  of  distribution  and  marketing  in 

i^nerX'bTehei'^'  '^"l  '^'^  labor  U^n« 
Statir  on  I^«  I  ''*'■*  /''?"  '"  the  United 
atates,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  weeklv 
wage,  but  as  a  result  of  speciali^don  and 
the  greater  productivity  reSulting  from  lon^ 

rate-per-piece    schedule    are    guarant^^ 

!f:m_^^ecompanies  have  to  make  up  the 

Zp^^^f^iii^ir^^  ^:Lj;fX_f2^_»m_production  is    largely 

of  Canada.  U^Ue,.  are  *.,^  ^iAit'Jli^a'^^'^^^'^^c^P^^  »y  .*.  VnUeJE^  y«,,^,  ^0^,0^ 
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COSTS  OP  PRODUCTION 

Another  important  factor  directly  affecting 
competition  betweei.  Canadian  anVu^.-^ 
States  manufacturers  in  this  market  is  the 
uXo^rTo^thf'  consequent  "Sd^nta^'^n" 
Stat«  tkI^  manufacturer  in  the  United 
states  There  are  approximately  1 500 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 

fC  i'Sm'/Ki  ""•''"'  ,r™'  condittont 
aoout  1,000,000  pairs  of  boots  uer  dav  as 
against   a   total   production    n  Tbout '^IM 

Say  •"  Th";' Unt^'  L^"  *''^"  60.0M  pairl"? 
aay.       rhe  United  States  average  on  this 
basis  appears  to  be  about  667  paira  ~?  day 
^J^^"^'  ^^compared  wit^an  "^vera^e 

ab^?1S"  ^vilt^r  '^""^  '"  Canada  If 
about  d54.  When  distributed  over  the  lanrer 
°"tP"t.  overhead  expenses  per  unit  are  ^ 
^hwe-    Moreover,  tS  Unit's!  S?atw  offe« 

an?^,'"r!r-  "^I^"^  '°  'he  manufSturers 
and  costs  of  distribution  in  general  are  some 
what  smaller  than  in  this  country.     One^t 

L"n1te^''statTrh''r'"""«  "^"'"^"V  '"^^ 
L/nited  Mates  had  a  turnover  last  vear  of 

more  than  $100,000,000,  or  about  twke  the 
facTorTe^  '"""^"^  "^  ^"  '"e  cTnadian 
Uni'ti!f%l7«  *;!?**"  P°'"'^  °"'  that  in  the 
per    aay    and    that    production  is    largely 


recent    inrL-    i-"^  'Pecialiiatiorii  very 

Parliament  during  it,  7^^', ij?"!!"'"*"'  °' 
the  Coft  of  Living  th  ..^  'nventiption  of 
no  leJihan  480  lf„l5  Vu  ''"'  "'^""lacturing 

SKnd^r^^?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

been  manufacturing  a  rrn™     /*•""".''"* 

Canada     Wifh   f    '    "■    ■"'  conditions   in 
climatic    co'^ndtionr'^l^he    Cnd^T'^"' 

a;ptL^n^Lri:,'rar/&^^^ 
i:intlif'^,^rrc'":/V5emS^^^^ 

smalL  '  '"  ^^"'"^'^  '^  comparatively 


c^W  mintct'r  i^aUt' 17  d  """'  '"«''' 
boot,  and  »hoe.  a^  X^clLd^IH  f "  T'"' 

A  STYLE  "ADJUNCT" 


TO  SUPPLY  HOME  DEMAND 

people,  vet  manv  or  In   i      ^  ""^  Canadian 
°S»1  ns  ,rS"  '     "ti,".'*  ""  "' '""ally 

to  be  little  doubt  fhL»    f     •     ^t'*'"^  s^enis 

meet  all  the  rJ^uirrTn?  ^?"t^^'  ^""^  '•""^ 
from  18  to  mTo  ^f4"'d\y  '""f^TT^^  '" 
production  rate  of  1  (WO  OOo'      "         '  ^^  ^ 

T^iii^r^iT^^^^r;————^ ^"^'  ••"'■ii!!fLi;;gsjeendone. it isj ne;;;rti;;T 

p^S    iBio  Canada,  as  a  risuU  of  ndt  silualhn.  "^  capacily.    Ah      ' 
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geS'*'are"'now'*"r^  °'  ^"'^  ^'O'  '" 
•»  •«"  greale,  „„„,  «»„  ^VSi"      '     ° 


to  thi.  country  Mt^JT^u'rjt'*'^"**^ 
tfcey  W  lI2»  LCr^  T"^*.  '"dJcate  that 

Innocent  oftn^ctelih^J.'***  •'•.5»"« 

lATDUSTRY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

'r^cZt'BriuS.'^l^S  of  competition 

Nortl,.m"on>xfe  ?'?M  •P«'«»'W: 
nien't  boSti  oft^h^^  the  most  part, 
ducee  the  cor»L!nI?_jP^^**    Leicester  pro- 

boot,  of  cheSr  ™S™Sil"«"!V'"'i'«' 
•gricultural  laho««  m?:    "***^  ^ooti  for 

be  remembered  that  twSvJ  «.»'"'"•  "  *"" 
•go.  UnitedStatw  b^^Zl'^l^''  >*•" 
facturert  invaded  SeHrif.-K  •&"*  "»""• 
•  very  coni^^hi-    I.  ''•••  T^ket  and,  to 

ofetp"„?Si^CT?-«'"J<fe 

J«tis^SS3-vi: 

•kat  hMAVSn  th?5  °°"K"■«'"»• 
continent,  but  twiad^t-      .''*?*  S"  *'''» 
manufacturer  is  offLtI^"Jf8*  *°  the  British 
fact  that  p^uctlo^^r  m^^'  '"""^^"^  ^V  ^^e 
United  Sta^     M^,£!  man  ,s  greater  in  the 

factu^r  St  II  ha?  a  d^^!5'  "T*'*^  "«""- 
exchange.    The    most^^  advantage  in 

equipment  is  beSgusS  fnH  T*""^'f^ 
industry  has  been  fh^i^  li^"°  ^^e  whole 
export  Tbu4eM^Th.n"«^'5;  "-Tfanized  for 
CommisriSSer  in  llJ^nn"^  ^'^'««  Trade 
November  Z  il  "^^S^rim^- 


f?SLd^r';s";,j:'"iiir'.  •  con,p.„j, 

Boot  .nd^h^^lteulf""*  o'  ^^i^ 

te7:?:drh:t-£i^H^S^ 

ie"  market.,    ffe  ^fflf"  •'««'  -v^- 
CLEARING  HOUSB  FOR  ORDERS 

wiKrv^s^Y.  «?^  th-t  '"•.g!" 

tiona,  and  added:  P«*esand  specifica- 

facturan  at  the  nrauTT  SlT^"  *■"  "■»••     Maau- 

»rt« Jot  fSd£'1S^''™S«"  ~uy  •«  ""^ 

ormtaUon|,i,3Srtla2lvS2LJ!!?'   "°  «»»»™l 
I^J^^'  o^aiSuon^SSP'i*"*""*  »•>«»• 


tabor  will  not  be  ubIiSSSS?^    Fuitheniiore, 

with  lu  DortbSjtjr^TSSinSli*«^*j'  «*» 

..I^-t  '•  the.  p^poeai  0,^  bISXTST: 
•''•  of  toodt  wJU  all 


opentive  la  the  iSSrS;^/?*  •?.'«*™  '•  alrtaSr 
taepector  '^uX'^.^^^i^^'*'  7*^n 
for  the  company  In  ord«  Sm  ISiSV!*  """"'actiirint 
to  epedfieaUon  Kt  3S  1^2"'  •"  f^""  adherence 
will  enwre Itat  ti' 5?5u'S,**rf.£'=ilS[*'"y»S^ 
M  nearly  ■■  poMiMTioiifi  i_    "f  variom  Ornu  ate 

a«i^''co'SfSS[?^  *!!::  """"^"on  number. 

i.  tA'tSSSTo/^Si?'  '?E?'*""*  «»  "anufacturer. 
don.  direct  oVSSih  iSSrtln^^  '™'l«'  whethe? 
•Undard  of  t«rm?2f^^,'2!i,'»fJi?»»«».  has  had  no 

^t-j^i.."?"*  'or  |hL'8riS,?*^"'{i.l?.^,ilS^': 


^.^ISL"!?  ""ow  obvloui  a< 
to  offer  the  manufacturer. 


IN  "COLONIAL"  MARKETS 
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B^ir  ?u^s'  ^nT^ho:?'  IS  '"'n^ 

where,  in  1914.  theyUrefe  ^manT'Se' 


MWKINO  TO  AMIIUCA 


th«  purview  of  ™/'c^",;::^.~r  rf 

R?««  to  operate.     ThS.  i™„?""^.  "«l»»y  Pro- 
the  London  oSkt.     "*  ■•"'P'«  wUl  be  on  vkwii 

i.«u^.'^.ffi-K  ',o?CSi":,fj;«».?!!«'»» «"  »•'"'■ 

«»erdi(ni  control  ov/r  h^    i    .  •**  fentnU  office 
control  -KouW  oira.Vt^'t^ijS'W  of  orde».  w°hkh 

ss'ucrH">  ^■s»S'«i's.»'''s?«s:ri^'^,; 

for  the  purpoM  of  aH!«5  •  ""S«."''"'''t'on» 
unque.tion«bKr'be  "nclte  "i^l  *''*'  *'" 

Iea^-e  GreaJ  Brita^^'„"T'  *«»«Pectedto 
Canada  will  v,Vi1i  v  ■'""*  «"'*  ^hile  in 
Toj.ntoJl'inP'  .^^S^;    '^"''''^' 

in  {he  te.Slt'a'l*  aT,'hr'"''"«  '■"»^««» 
of  uneasincM  ovlr  the  ^Jib^»"«  ■?""*  "8" 

Fede^attil   ASSJ.anf  o  "loo'^a^nT^r 

is  no  immediate  danl^^orBri?'^*"'^^ 
facturers    floodina    »h„    a      ^"''»h   nianu- 

NevertheleSTi  "^nnot  hl'"^"'?'' .  ™^''«- 
•eriou.  effort  to  .SSt^H- '*?1!^'^  ""at  a 
will  be  made  byT  B?W,i".'^"  dominion 
British  preferential  rafp'nV"'^''"'^-  The 
pegged  or  wire  fafi'ljf  °"  P°°\^  and  shoes 
>»  only    17Ji  £r  ce^/°J"J?!8  '^  Canada 

preferential  ration  the  J-  '  'i"  *■'"■«'' 
20  per  cent     The  n~  J"^'  *^*'''»  '»  °nly 

fun<}7when  pr.ieeds'^of  «T-  T  ^^"^'^'^^ 
verted  into  Enghsh  cum.^    '  ''*'''  ^'"^  «^°n. 

further  offsetTven  at  thf  iff*'°" '.«  Probably 
lower  costfof  p?odu&Tr  ""''J'Y  the 
British  boots  and  S  to  il^"'^*  ^'■'«'"- 
tent,  haveappeared  r^en  ?v  fn  r  ""?""«  "- 
«0«.and,S.^ic„trTy1n"&SrnS-^'' 
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footwear  for  »^mS^^ STJ^"* •"'»"*'•• 
•  very  vartablTffit.   .?^''fH  *?  •"«*"« 

of  dresiL  in  which  «y!r.trnT«"!'"i'";'^'« 
moit  above  ewrvtfcin-    Jl*^^^ 

worltman.Wp,*1<^teot'?rf'-  ■•'*••  '''"  «"• 
Mpecially  for  Britkh^-  ?'    " ""Po^ant 

to  cater  for  thrAm«i^-""'*''!""r»  "^ping 
the  United  Sute.  „m«r"  tKJiin*  ""'  1" 
wear  woollen  r^ck.  or  witi^/  'T  P^P'" 
consequence  accuracv  of^»."»'* ••?•''.''""  '" 
•»  of  much  more  Z^,.""' '?  "«ht  shoea 
Great  Britain  b;?K"^"/'=  J^an  it  i,  i„ 
advised  that  if  thev  «~  TZ^'V'"'  "^e 
this  continent  they  mu.7,^kf,h'i?,";«"  ?» 
ranges  of  at  least  fh^e^'fit^J:.  "••"  '^'•'" 

American  maXt  at  r'nT/"^*u'**L»  °"  the 
home  producer  "  P"**  """t  beats  the 

New&kteaTof'^arr'''"'   Pf   The 
June  8.  19^,  „"d-  "Ma^Z^"'  *""."«  °n 

the  markets  ofX  w^r  d  a^"  *''^'  '" 

for  Enollah  footW^r  in  »i. '  i,  A°  *»Penlng 

account  of  the TsrS.itST'J*' *"•.  f«"'y  «n 
manufacturers  to  Sfvfh'''"*"  .''^  ^'''ti'h 
American  tas?e  and  ^r^v  ht"  "^'''^  J°  '"'t 
price,  and  the  favo^rfbl^'^^  ^erha^ii^T 
BRITISH  COSTS  ARE  LOW 

noS:L§atb"eiSmril.tre"t-  "^tr  '" 
the  British  manuLturwTare  ahllT^'^^°« 
much  of  their  output  to  th;,         '"'?':°" 
Nevertheless  retail  «h~.,.      *  competition, 
have  been  visitid  re,±Hvt^'^^^  '"  Canada 
of  British  comMnlS    »hn^'^'"'.f'^,"'^''^" 
samples  built  orAmp'ru-t.^  ^  "«  '"«''   ?"de 
the  very  best  ?n  sVvTe  J?^  fi^?'?'  en'l^ying 
at  pricTs  Wow  curr^n?^  fin.sh  and  offered 
Canadian  Market      Br^ti,2"^'^i'°:!?  '"   the 
already  ar*  ^^m^tin/  her^wfth  >°«r " 
made  boots  and  shoe,      p         ''  9^nadian 
touch  with  the  btwTnd  .^rl*^"!.  "^'"^'y  *" 
ever,  those  no^  Wtiv  :„/^^  'ndustry.  and 
Icnow  the  sit"     .on  exor^Yh^'"''-  *?"'  *.''<' 

already  b<^n'^ho^n"1o^"  K"«1^,lSt 


founiry  of  Britkh   booti  and  thoM  «». 

wciw^ni  before  (h«  war    aSadhTrnZ! 

Printing  dteMter  on  tht  Caiwdian  indu«^ 
•fcouTd  not  be  kft  unconwdw^l^ "hSS^hS 

f!j  k^**°  •'y  S""***  commercial  policy 

wide  ramificatioiis  and  aMocktiont  In 
contcquence.  itandardiaation  can  bepracticed 
,h^"*i!£»' '"  »  «>"«<d*«ble  extern.  Md\^ 
the  export  market  added  to  the  lar«  home 
"'"'^•..'h*  important  advantage otTJS 
production  muat  be  obviout  "•"'"'•"•""'' 

f?**VVf  ".compwatlwly  low  coat 
Great  Britain  i.  the  central  world  mlSet 
IZ  ^t7  «*. ,T,'":«'*-   These  commodity. 

V  ">wnd  freight!. 

3.  PrM  Unportatton  of  raw  nutariala 

I?ni,'^'  Ir*^  "'"  •"^•tantially  lowe "S  th^ 
United  Kingdom  than  on  this  continent.* 
IH"!  •S!^'"^*"'"'  ««n*»rdi«tion.  and  quan- 
tity  production  mean  a  larger  iutput  wr 
worker,  which  alw  results  in  Tower  overhead 
cost  per  unit  of  product.  "vcrneaa 


awkM     ^^  ■•■"•ciMrtd  art  for  ih*  taSSS 
__"Tli,tow, 


m.^f'!^"*^'*'*"   •""••  that   the  boots 

i^  .!!i  »''*«»»v.  and  the  German  boot 
•ndshoe  manufacturing  industry  wiK  h. 
helped  to  regain  its  pre-war  po,,Yk,„Th! 
countries  ^kH  were'termerlHirt  of  The 

and^L^  <»««  jnternational  trade  in  booti 

wre^Sw"  i„^°fi."!f,?*'  Austrian  shoes 
were  sold  in  South  Africa  and  thi>  »vu 

?^'^  /•'Iff'"'  'J'  -W^o  have'^t"*^^'h 
favor.    Indeed,  m  South  Africa  the  Austrian 

£tftri^^„''';SuSJi-j:«'«nre.tS?i'^f 


COMPETITION  FROM  EUROPE 

The   people   of   this   country    must   also 
in  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  from  Central 

f„H°.?l  ^'°1  *'"'  *»'•  U"''*d  State,  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  alarmed  by  growhw 
competition  in  the  American  market  and  "n 
foreign  trade,  made  a  survey  of  the  mani" 
facturing  situation  in  Euro^  i„'«  {,?  a. 
boots  and  shoes  were  concerned.  It  was  the 
2^'."l?JI.i  .  't*  '"vestigators  that  Germany 
IZ'^^y  *°'^°""^  ^"  «P°«er  of  boots  and 
shoes  to  an  important  extent,  and  there  can 
be  littfe  doubt  that,  had  it  nit  teen  for  ul2 
war.  German  manufacturers  would  have 
rapidly  extended  their  export  trade.  Mmi 
economists  admit  that  exchange  offerrTo 
Germany  a  very  important  advantage  at  the 

suX".nI.'jrf  '!i  ^^^'^  >'"''"^'  anJT  indeed 
such  export  trade  is  gaming  rapidlv.  Advances 

S  for  th.':?"J"  8'^,='^^  «i'i  had  it  not 
been  for  the  shortage  of  raw  materials.  In 
this  connection  there  appears  to  be  signi- 
ficance  m  the  recenj  report  to  the  Department 


ANALYSIS  OP  IMPORTS 

nJ^-5"f ''I*  *""•*  "*?'^«  '"'•"''•h  only  scanty 
material,   or  an  analysis  of  the  gradeTan^ 

«Sd,iSsh!K*?K «"*!••  A.stSement  i2 
iMtheTh^.  in5 "I*  ''"  "*  of  imports  of  all 
MchofrkS^Lfr'*  ••"?•  '"'.°  ^"""•'a  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  from  1866-7  to  1919-20 

?rnlii'"'i/"^*  °'  •"<=*«  '""ports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
separately  for  the  same  period: 

IMPORTS  OP  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  ivm 
CANADA  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
(From  Canadian  Trade  Returna) 


'St€  Appendix  t. 


Total 

E"      1  w  Imports 

Fiscal  Years 

Ended  June  30—  S 

J887 61.685 

18G8 84,635 

1889 137,428 

1870 139,134 

1871 160.805 

1872 272.680 

1873.  .    203.849 

1874 234.712 

1875 341.223 

1876 2C.3,293 

1877. 302,111 


Importi 
United 

Kingdom 
t 

17,099 

31.355 

65.850 

84,780 

95,660 
141,922 

98,657 

84,240 

68.954 

38,293 

34,496 


s  from 
United 
States 

S 

38.562 

41.929 

63.472 

48,581 

63,112 

122,359 

102,011 

146.131 

168,803 

242.797 

265.458 
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sva 


Total 
Importt 

J2J5-  W43,«7« 

}«•?•  107.S63 

JSg 2u.m 

gj 3I8.M9 

}S2  2«.M4 

}2?2  310.307 

}5S*  361.M3 

}2Si 3M.883 

}S3.  286.347 

S! 3W.890 

«M 247.«06 

iS5  3W.076 

}»•• 3M.0&4 

}SI 310.876 

j8»» 374.879 

}S» 443.631 

}»?•  543.180 

}M» 642.360 

}"W 699.791 

W3 742.773 

JSgJ 996.180 

jW» 1.173.113 

!«» 1.283.004 

Fiical  years  pndirv 

^Iarch  31. 
IW'"  1,067,600 

(V  inont...y 

JW8 U36.627 

9W 1,282,931 

»? 1,622,786 

I'll 2.193.686 

1912 2.841,870 

1»13 4.111.492 

19  4 4,349.687 

19  6 3.478,961 

19  8 2.166.196 

19}7 3.472.969 

19  8 3,179.138 

919 2.709,623 

1920 2,731,591 

Imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
were: 

1919 

April 282,394 

May 223,075 


..  Imports 

•URfoofn 
139,364 

16,168 

10,361 

13.366 

19,363 

33,389 

18,676 

80,177 

24,336 

34,747 

30,119 

18,878 

30,674 

20,603 

18,994 

16,903 

13,998 

17,768 

16,673 

12,683 

16,903 

30,337 
9,638 

19,774 

33,786 

29,610 

39,331 

60,499 

66.629 


from 

United 

Stattt 

1307,960 
179,049 
96,178 
87.436 
187,090 
178,366 
169,733 
138,469 
164,960 
190,307 
164,636 
198,476 
333,463 
313,677 
338,696 
386,873 
194,836 
361,682 
296.841 
371,967 
364,368 
430,161 
639,381 
618.479 
666,716 
710,889 
963,687 
,107.100 
.214,363 


Total 
Imports 

June im.OW 


Imports  from 


July 
August. . . . 
Septtmber. 
v>etober... 
November. 
IJccember. 
1020 
January. . . 
February. . 

March 

The  trade 


193,864 
179,810 
169.330 
347.876 
388.184 
348.610 

187,399 
333,846 
383,313 


United 

Kiittdofn 

11.884 

8,783 

10.096 

4,887 

3.798 

3.993 

6.611 

9,924 
11,376 
33,696 


Unittd 
Statss 
•178,716 
184,103 
160.838 
163,748 
343,683 
381,868 
341,468 

176,893 
202.807 
318.604 


-  . returns  of  the  United  States 

have  shown  men  s,  women's  and  children's 
10?^*  tL-  /«**••  ••Pr;«««'y  only  since 
h!r.   JP*'  foiiowtng  table  sfiows  the  num- 

states  to  Canada  during  each  of  the  fiscal 

L'n'.VT.l" '"  »9»«-19  V  forThe  first  ten 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  ends  June  30 

EXPORTS  OP  LEATHER  BOOTS  amh 
SHOES  PROM  -nM  WITOoStATES 

TO  CANADA 
(Prom  Unitad  Statoa  Tndo  Retuma) 

^°'  ,*''*  -5?*'  •"**«<l    No.  of       Import 
June  30  Pair,  VaTue 

2?" 880,294  81,262,906 


73,672       982,911 


119,306 
131,060 
180,964 
314,401 
384,786 
648,622 
660,766 
661,215 
230,470 
179.230 
148.387 
85,230 
98,220 
1919-20 


1,413,136 
1,149,353 
1,339,764 
1,768,132 
2,447,134 
3,523,986 
3,652,662 
2,918,694 
1.914,362 
3,290,322 
3,012,675 
2,624,293 
2,627,722 
by  months 


1,516 
2,822 


280,664 
220,085 


Sole  leather Whence  Imported 

Nearly    all    from 

the    United 

Upper  leather,  dreMcd.  waxed  or  gla«d     Nefrtrall    from 

the     United 

^&'^"'"'  "°'  ''''^'  '^"^d  or    Alf  ""from       the 
CaWgoat.  lamb  and  sheep  skins.     N^rt^^a^ffom 

the     United 

Calf,   kid   or  goat,   lamb   and  sheep    N^Hv^'kll    fm™ 

»kms,  dressed,  waxed  or  glazed.       "^        the     Unire^ 


\l\\ 804.197  1,679190 

\l\i  i'?IP31  2,467,007 

}22 }.5fl0.830  3,107.749 

\l\* .679.270  3.104413 

}9'^ 1.179,898  2,170,761 

Jglfl 1,326,604  2.331,879 

}9'  1,642,868  3,323,376 

]l\l 1,228,289  3,811.630 

jTi.  1919  to  April     '''•'''    '•'^•'^ 
30. 1920  (10  months)     679,436    2,116,995 

mn  I.  iKMWii  1  and  tkiUrtni  troHpi  sit  Paf  40. 

Canadian  trade  returns  are  not  in  sufficient 
aetail  to  make  possible  any  exhaustive  direct 
exammation  of  the  total  value  of  materials 
imported  by  Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers for  use  in  the  makirig  of  leather 
lootwear,  and  on  which  they  pay  import 
duties.    The    following    shows    imports    of 

M  1','J"'}'aJ"'''"K  'he  fi»cal  year  ended 
March  31,  1920,  much  of  which  was  for  use 
m  the  manufacturing  of  boots  and  shoes  in 
Canada : 

Value  Import  duty* 

$767,861     Nearly  all  at  17>i 
per  cent. 

11,811,402    Nearly  all  at    15 
per  cent. 

182,941     15  per  cent. 

$467,407    Nearly  all  at  15 
per  cent. 

$6,966,753    Nearly  all  at    15 
per  cent. 
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ttU  tuck  imports  from  tarly  in  ttlS  to 


EXPORT  FIGURES  REVIEWED  i    th     h^ 

■pecialties  not  manufactured  in  that  country.  Russia  24,935 

aW  r •'"'^^^^^^^^^  EXPORT  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

Newfounlll^nr'^  '^'  "«=P'  ^r  «les  to      for^he  C^earln  ^he'^  ""?»«» '"  ^^lue 
neJ  to Trl  .'^  n"^  ?  temporary  export  busi-      Canadian   indSsti^ls^.^'"'"  '"'"<"3'  °f  ">« 

BOOK  AND  SHOES  »*«t*"S'Lh'„'S" 'Srr ''"'*' 

Jamaica  ^-751      companies  liave  bepn  ^  i^     •  J  Canadian 

i^ew  Zealand. . . .  i 829  ?S?      l!"'  ^"^ands  oTth^dorest'T^r^dl  that*l'^"« 

British  West  Indies  ^4?  ^^      ""ave  not  been  able  to  snare  anv  .L  -5'  "i-7 

Cuba  '^        they  were  not  w;ir;n»  }         '"  Canada  and 

France....:. 3  ,,;  ,„    54      ord^r  at   t^  Sr^offereT'^ro'''"  ^""^^^^^ 

j.pi. . ,  : : : :  ,i  35  can.d.-,  «^  SLi  XJ"  h  '^"f^^ 

-"' ^  •^  sSSSFffiS! 
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IMPORTS  TO  CANADA  AND  EXPORTS 
FROM  CANADA  OF  BOOTS  ^D  SHOES 

For  the  fiscal  years  ending— 

]fS^ 11,173.113 

jSSvo /  \ 1.283.004 

1907  (9  months) 1.057.600 

JSS 1,636,627 

loiO 1.282.931 

}S}? 1,522.786 

19J2 2,193.686 

,«{?• 2,841.870 

19  1 4.111.492 

\l\i 4.349.587 

}S}« 3.478.951 

,q}2 2.156.196 

ixjl 3,472.959 

19,9 3.179.138 

iqAX 2.709,523 

'%^- .; 2.731.591 

While  exports  of  boots  and  snoes  irom 
Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  y4r  Cached 
the  record  value  of  $5,679,720.  the  v^ue  of 
imports  was  conside/abi;  Mow  pre  war 
t^^y'  ''S  it'  hJKh^^  PncesVvailing 

vtlut'^onl^^n  th»°"'''   ""P".^"   '""^«=   in 
vdiue  only  to  the  amount         

(-anadian    manufacturers 


Exports 
•    158.064 
133,792 
111.558 
79.092 
60.951 
48.923 
45,046 
36.841 
42.177 
82.529 
188.084 
537.595 
961.687 
905.087 
1,130.334 
5.679,720 
shoes  from 


in   1913-14,  the 
would    loose    do- 


may 


easily  be  '  .'u'c^'by  "r'oOOOOff'^'hv 
reconstruction  developments  in  in^^;SaUona^ 
trade,  even  without  considering  The  MsL^bfe 

tfriff    or  oT^a  lfr''°J^  ^'   '^'   cITdfan 
tann.  or  ol  a  slackened  demand  from  thp 

curuiCn'^'S*'"*^!!  "y^y  result  from  any 
curtailment  of  purchasing  power.    In  othpr 

nexfW'  "°*  ''"FobaSle'^h^t  dur^g  the 
next  few  years  Canadian  manufacturera 
may  loose,  through  no  fault  of  Seir  own  hu? 
T^l  n""'^^  international  readjuSnts 
marKet.  The  loss  may  be  much  n-eator  if 
domestic  buying  be  curtailed  By  Sn  o 
war";h^':^.  'T'l7  developed'^lurinTthe 
TrtliJ    y  '^^y  ^  *^'e  to  hold  a  part  of  this 

tint  be^'o?' J°'3"    competitS!,    H    the 
tarm  be  not  reduced.    On  the  other  h^^A 
the  capacity  of  the  Canadkn  bo^   a"d  sh,  ; 
.^nufacturing  establishments  has  l^n  !on 
s^erably  expand«l  during  the  war    .d  even 

Ei'^^^^''^^^     Toall 
and  for  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  in  Canad"         Countries 


combined  production  of  all  the  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing  establishments  in  CanSd^ 
wJ*^'^'  ""W  t«de  of  the  United 
wis  Ti^^''»^"'*  f^°J'  P«  ♦»'«t  of  Canada, 
Tnd  'u^%  'timulated  by  war  conditions 
and,  like  Canada's,  th.    .Jnited  States  fac 

is  th'/p  '■'"'>'  '°  '"'^  '^''^'  ■  '"d^  endanger^ 
fnwf.  f  .^"^Pfan  .entries  rehai.IIit,-,;.  their 
mdustries  and  inc  ase  pro,1uction— '.  ^elop- 
ments  which  alrr;1y  are  progresti  <  -  with 
greater  rapiditj;  t  ,;t.  I,  underfed  Sy  the 
average  perK)n  in  C.nu  la.    \.,  their  overseas 

rS'llmS' "^^"'''^  ^♦»'*»  ma'^factu^?" 
are  almost  certain  to  look  to  Canada  to 
t,,^\u.\^J^^  proportion  of  the  American 
«»£„.""  P"'-  u^^"'".  now  there  ca  n  be 
min.f^'^'*'"'"  •'"'  that  United  States 
manufacturers  are  selling  leather  footwear 

suhsf^nllti"  ^'"'"'  'il"  "^?y  •»*'  at  prices 
the  hoi^  '^  '°r'  *'■*"  ""»«  obta-  ine  in 
tne   home   market.      Canadian    bu 

f^I'i*''  ''"u^'  °/  ""iBh  grade  United 
lootwear   has    been    considerably   curtailed 

"d  ,m^"*.?*"  ^""'^  *'°"bt  that  a  form  of 
J^T'^^A  .t  ^'"«  practiced  in  not  a  few 
m,^t'  I  '""i'  *"''^  practice  may  reach 
much  larger  dimensions  as  the  American 
iXd  d'em'^H  ''■''  '^onfionted  with  a  d1m?„- 
f^ll!l-  .^H?  '."  the  home  market.  The 
i^^^^'^M^h  ^'^f **  °"  o'fi^i^''  statistics  of 
Un*^^  of 'eather  boots  and  shoes  from  the 
united  States,  contains  some 
comparisons: 


ing  in 
ng  of 
States 


surprising 


EXPORTS  OF  LEATHER  BOOTS  AND 

SHOES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

For  the  ten  months  July  1, 1919,  to  April 

30.  1920, 

1— Children's  Boots  and  Shoes 


Stated 
Value 
I 
60,094 
734,644 


Countries  Number 

to  which  of  Pairs 

exported 

P''''''"m 27.526 

^^of^ay 296.982      .„,,«, 

Other  Rurope..  497,236  1.124.384 

S^na  Ja 90,942       87.659 

t/"3"'a 46,561        78.369 

^^*"=^ 58,835      126.693 

Cuba  .......  1.336.705  2.174452 

South  America.  54.020       98.492 
1  hilippine 

_[«'ands 28.764 

Other  Countries  378,380 


47.467 
656,53J 


Average 

Value 

per  pair 

$2.18 

2.47 

2.26 

.96 

1.68 

2.15 

1.63 

1.82 

1.65 
1.74 


Tlf,'  MENACE  OF 


Throwzhout 
leathei 


•f   war 


"DUMPING" 

the   United   States 


e^^'edlTnVua'liylSwrts'^^?^^^^^^^^ 
value  equal  to,  or  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
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2.815.951  5.188.792 

2— Men's  Boots  and  Shoes 

^'8i"ni 417.727  1.752.696 

^nmark 414,270  1,889  601 

^'■ance 628,313  2.842  283 

9/^ 158,822     762.402 

"a'y 483,966  2,573  918 


1.84 


4.20 
4.56 
4.52 
4.80 
5.32 


g^-::  ■■■!  «  il  iaSsPl|fi=s 

Counties...   ,69,737    6.77,587      4.00      ^ "^ ^ ^^"^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

To  all  ^— ever   thT'T-     E^en^body    knowsThow'^ 

countnes.. . .  8.995.005  40.937.352      4.55      Z'^  t'thTLVrj"|kTt  T^'^ .^t  ^^^ 

nnported  into  this  country  from  the  UnTSd 

-».«»•.  ■>«.„ ....  s..„     s^jajj-r.  "/.fRsrv-s 

Belgium 75  624        322  7««      ^  o.      It?  « ^"°"    undoubtedly  "^  is    that    Un  ted 

?-r ^«^''^  S  3.  Cpa=!fs1S.te.^lf^^^^^^^^ 

f;'^'"^^ 180.435  867,704  4  81  ?LTT^' "r'^'' ^"^  KenerllTs  Jw-sdHnK 

''^'y 65.424  353.969  5  4  l^^ve  tL7Zl?X  t^^  "'i!''^^'' "^""^^^^ 

& «-.^35  2.588.175  4.65  ^^^^^^i^Vli 

Kingdom....  735.292  3.737.158  5.08  ^i^^o  cll^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^"^''^ 443.500  1.527.742  3.44  Sfi'.  f°"/ °^  ^''^  ~"«n' and  trprXt  the 

f?"^™ 76.016  216.957  2  85  marked  Such    '"^">^  !'""•   '"'^e^^^^^^^ 

Mexico 184.519  660  546  1  «  fo?m  of  "^^^  .Practice  is  unquestionably  a 

a- 108:543       ^.IS      Ifs      ari„p„7TxU^Ste^-'ii 

£"*«.••. 942.066    2.168.052      2.30      ^Z^^'^'^^i'''.^^^  ^""^  f°<>'^^^^^^fomdt 

Dominican  "^^^'U^^'y ''''^*^"'"°  ««"  their  regular  "h^es 

^V'PP'ne  facturing    industry,     which     despite  ^uch 

n    »h"^» 74.194       230.748      3  11      95"^?^.  "  f"°n  '"PP'y'nK  betw^n  94  and 

British  South  •  "^  "      ?f  ffj  ?«nt-.o.f  all  the  leather  footwear  used 

^^^^ 173.296       638.165      3.68      '"  ^""^  '^"»"«'"- 

Countries...      776.029    2  474  370      3  19  0"^"^*  INDUSTRIES  AIDED 
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S^n.^^r*  •*"'  ^'*»  *''«'*  •"«=»'  development 
K  inrf  'in'"*^  *»'  employment  to  Cawdian 

SdS«ri«     u  k"PP?"  i"  .°"'""  Canadian 
Ih,  hi^f"   i'  u  *•  *''■**''>'  •«»  shown  that 
K,.„  •    J'*"'*.''"*  manufacturing  companies 
buy  m  Canada  most  of  their  leather,  wceot 
^f I'lf**  °S«»'o'«!'y  ""-"^  of  the  finer  S 
fihri^l?"**.'''"^^  ''''•"'e.i.  that  most  of?he1? 
fabrics  for  Immgs  are  bought  in  this  count^ 
r^J?i  ""»•*"■  ?^normal  conditions,  when  th^v^ 
cannot  get  satisfactory  delivery  from  domestic 
Sf^h";^"'  *»"<!'. '"deed,  that  most  of  their 
XrthlJIfin^"''     "^S^f'^rturing    materials 
suDDlie,  »~  n'''"^  and  certain  miscellaneous 
1918    thrtJL?'  '"S'^V"  "!«=  Dominion.    In 
i»i».  the  boot  and  shoe    ndustry   in    this 
country    provided    direct    emploVment    fo? 

oActLirv  J^'""'  ^"'^  /°r  '^*  niaterials 
feSn  L  v"**  "Jl*-."'  ^he  total  amount 
received  for  its  finished  product.  In  addi- 
tion, the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  b4n  a 
t^n^.n*'^!,  Purcha^r  from  the  Canadian 
sfeadnf  1"„h"*'!?'.*'"'^'' ^»  •*«"  developed 
T.IJL^^  which  provides  employment %r 
many  thousand  additional  workersf  In  this 
r,"„",!?"°"'.'*  '^  mteresting  to  note  that  the 
Canadian    boot    and    shoe    manufacturne 

?«'^n'*Kf°''f  *"!  '"**•«=■■  has  recently  teen 
responsible  for  the  re-development  of  ihe  kid 
tanning  industry  in  this  country 

<=h^"""*^  ^^Z**  "^T^  °f 'he  Canadian  boot  and 
shoe    manufactories    bought    their    require- 

f^.  n  °'  t'^  '"  ^^"'"^^  f°^  the  fi--"  time  and 
durine*tMl'^^""•"'"^  "'1:"'*  "^  heing  opened 
fhp  £,!•  ^  ^P"^^  °^  Summer.  Aforeover, 
InH.=.'^"'y|  ■  'he  Government  of  British 
cent  nn  ^T"^  !■"  f^P""^  '^"^V  "^  '5  Per 
f^^tv^'l^u^"?*  *■""*•  W'th  a  rebate  of 
iTh'fn  Vk'  g'.'^l  t"'y  'f  the  skins  be  tanned 
rte*!?  ^''''^h  Empire,  is  likely  to  provide 
fj^li  'Tl'"'  *°.the  Canadian  leather 
mfn.^f?'.^"''  also  perhaps,  to  the  Canadian 
manufacture  of  kid  boots  and  shoes.  United 
atates  manufacturing  interests  are  alreadv 
fif/fffi"A^",'"*'r.?^"  the  situation  and 
InH  !r  the  glazed  kid  industry  and  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  be  developed  in  Canada  by 


this  polic>  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Development  of  the 
policy  of  preference  within  the  Empire    it 

nr^n  »•,**  "°'-"''  '■»  absolutely  con&i 
upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate  tarS 
protection  by  each  part  of  the  Empii* 

ine  shoe  machinery  industry  in  Canada 
largely  financed  by  (jnited  States  capital' 
employing  Canadian  labor  and  purchasing,  in 
turn  from  other  Canadian  industries  is 
ano  her  example  of  the  indirect  advantages  of 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  in  this  country 
Moreover,  it  has  only  been"during  the  pa^t 

fnH  ^U^u^^  ^"^  ^"**  counters^or  b^u 

and  shoes  have  been  made  in  Canada.    Then 

here  IS  the  Canadian  last  industry,  employ" 

Zkers  an'rf"'"^'''?,-  """"^^  °f  Cana'dian 
uZil^  *"^  providing  a  market  for  the 
lumbering  industry.  During  the  war  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  heels  was  conTmenced 
in  this  country.  As  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
ILIhv"^/*'/''"^'*^ /here  has  been  a 
steady,  co-ordinate  development  of  allied 
industries  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Canadian 
Doot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  such  sub- 
ordinate development  has  provided  much 
employment  for  Canadian  workers. 

ALLIED  INDUSTRIES  AFFECTED 

In  considering  the  effect  of  tariff  legislation. 

unkn  fn'^t^/"  ^S"'t^^'  the  effect  not  only 
upon  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  itself  but 
fn^,  l*"^"  the  increasing  number  of  allied 
industries  which  depend  upon  the  boot  and 
^"I'r'^^ftry  in  part  or  in  toto  for  their 
market.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
^JUll  ^'  -h?'  the  competition  from  out- 
side the  Dominion,  both  before  the  war  and  at 
the  present  time,  has  been  largely  in  those 
hnes  p  boots  and  shoes  for^  which  r^ 
hli/' K*  •^"'*  semi-manufactured  materials 
ThJ°^  'mported  in  considerable  quantities, 
rhere  has  been  comparatively  little  competi- 
^on  over  the  tariff  wall  in  the  more  staple 
hnes  or  in  children's  shoes  which  have  repre! 
materials*  ^'■^^'    proportion    of    Canadian 


sun  that 


■  umfaslentd,  with  unsliuhed  soUs.  clost  edged— 


UHL..,  .-.  f     ,  oL •-'.—. '  "  considerable  advantaie  in  eTchan,,       rtl.t       " .""V  <"  ' 'H  IVr  cent.  <u 

vates  m  Great  Brttatn  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  manu^tLJZ!iJ^'        .?,  "f'"""  to  Appendix  t.  it  will  be 

Stafe.  bJ^'Z  Sf!"*,^'!!?*'  ">'0.from  IklTuniMKi^n^^vi^.^.l^'^''  'V"".'""  "^  imPcts  of  this 

Impart,  from  the  Great  Britain  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  peued  < 
For  the  entire  fiscal  year  1017-18 

Far  the  entire  fiscal  year  l0IS-t»         

Far  the  entire  fiscal  year  IHg-tO .........  i .' .' 

Impvtt  by  Months  for  Ih*  Fiscal  Year  1919.10— 

May. '.'..'.'. »     **        October    . 

Nonmber 

Dectmbcr. 

January. 

Febncry. 
_.    ^  March.   . 

Thefifru  ire  sUU  almost  netHtiUe  but  th4  poaWlity  of  a  rapid 


.It.eos 

■  Ki 

■  rjtt 


iay...        »     " 

/»«..::;: « 

jMiy .■;.:;; ■■ 

Septrmhtr '•*** 


tncrtau  should  not  be  disretarded. 


M 
T$ 

II 

i.ni 


COMPETITION    IN    FINE    GOODS 

Kc  measure  U  the  comparative  non- 


developiSent    herl    of  Ihe  ^MtenT^.i!?? '" 

r  j"'  l"'  present  time  is  even  low^r  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  State,  t;^,'? 
situation  cannot  be  accounted  for"-. 


°~"  -  ■""■JarssKSM "™  •»-  - 


(Prom  United  States  Trade  Reports) 


Yearsendedjune30  QuanS"""vllue 

ion  ^^'"  * 

1914.::: ^f^^rs  14,^216 

J915 252.586  180.833 

1916 IX\  "^-355 

1917      ?9i'^l  146.389 

1918 ^-031  283.345 

1919::: 239.945  216:999 

J"iU"'»i»t°Aprn30;  "S.167  132.574 

1920  (ten  months)....  90,942  87.659 


Men's 
Quantity 

Pairs 
529.502 
434,140 
235.051 
243,198 
269.149 
216,651 
119,073 


Value 
S 

1,290,311 
1,114,256 
684,469 
674,111 
711,328 
626,039 
414,284 


Women's 
Quantity      Value 
Pairs 


849,050 
992,544 
766,876 
780,475 
990,688 
771,693 
567,439 


% 

1,676,222 
1,809,323 
1,449,937 
1,602,379 
2,327,603 
1,969,492 
1,656,746 


1«,..4       501,594       443,500    1,527,742 
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gate  the  early  history  of  the  induitnTin 

ThT™  T^  """""K  ^«  archrJe.  at  &L 
The  manufacturers  cannot  expect  throuwfc 
^.l*  proud  of  the  Canadian  hoot  ancfsho^ 

•en  es  know  more  about  the  early  davs  of 
the  industry  and  its  development  and  cSlti 
Tl^r^J  "i!"'  '"  the  "romantic  hist"o'r; 
«un^  Th.^°f  manufacturing  i„  thli 
»»il?,  7'  I  "^  '"formation  relative  to  the 
u«^  to  fe^"'  °i  ""=  ''"'H«ry  could  te 
an-dV-henuSify'^K   IntrSS"! 

o^"r  arA1:w^^^l?.  --•-«  «cg 

Many  manufacturers  have  expressed  dis 

whichheS  ^''''  ''«=■  '?"'  of\?e«^„aire 
to  th„  fe  *•■■*•  required  annuarty  to  return 
to  the   Dominion   Bureau  of  Statistics    in 

«r»nj-y'  •  "*■*  '?  ""  unrformty  of  under- 
standing   m   certain   cases   as   to   what    is 

orS'n'f"''  '=r^'"'y  "°  uniformity  ^'the 
practice  of  making  returns.  Terms  aooar- 
ently  have  not  been  clearly  defined  anS^he 
present    situation    renders    the    rewit    of 

Coats,  Dominion  Stat  stician.  is  reasonable' 
efficient,  and  anxious  to  mate  the  w^us  of 

ndusf^'^'V^'"''  ^•"•^.to  Cain 
■naustries.  Closer  co-operation  with  Mr 
Coats  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  nrooe; 
subject  for  consideration  by  ihe  Sho^  E' 
^cturers  Association  of  Canada  A  com 
mittee  might  be  appointed  to  get  the  ^ews 

also   seem   advisable    to   consider   whether 

coSld  not*'?^'"*  r''^°^  the  G^veTHmen 
could  not  be  made  of  increased  use  to  the 

mf*!t"  '^t  """^  'hoe  industry  It  is 
more  than  doubtful,  for  example?  whether 

b^ts  alfd'^h"™'  °'  '■""»«"  «"d  exerts  o 
mflces  thtm^"  ^'^  "°^'  '"  «  form  which 
maices  them  of  most  value  and  service  to 

desirable"  %.„  J'  ^""J?"  .classiSSion 
uesiraoie'  I  hen  there  is  the  whole  oueaf  inn 
of  s  atistics  relative  to  leather  Xta,,''Ss 

matS'e'tTA'?'?^?  "."'^  exportsTraw 
materials,  etc.  A  statistical  committee  of  the 

facra^amnfe"fi"^S'?'  A«ociation  wo'Sld  not 
work  "^  ^°''  ^ff«-t've  and  valuable 

An  export  trade  during  the  oast  vear  in 

w"thout'T'^J'.***  ^'"''"e  to  be  lort 
witnout  an  effort  to  retain   t.    As  yet   the 

Se  o^'ZaM*'  '•'**  nunufacture^  'w,U 
g^^e*l?tTu  ^'*"M«*P,^'*»°»'  '^'^  to  have 
given  little  or  no  thought  to  export  trade, 


5.  Suggestions 


largely   bcrame   they   have   beon   t^  i.  ii 
&4t'^aSl.S?he'4TC'Th'"  *•"' 

Sdes  an'  nfY,  't'^aWng  influence  and 
.rrh^domesdc^WdV'X'ih''''''"'"'''" 
feenf  ^/  tE»  s&r- 
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COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION 

r.Ll°''^'^u^'^  highly  desirable  that  the 

mformat  on  as  to  wawM  in  fhJ^kJf  ""5 
shoe  manufacturing  TnC,:^  in  Gr^tB^r!^ 

un&&:^rnrCbrth^:r  te 

h^H  Tfi'"'  *''T  the  boot  and  shof  indus?^ 
and  afa'nV"J?^"-5^"'  '«'=''  °f  sf^ciSfo^ 
and  standardization  was  a  serious  future 
of  the  situation.      Many  of  »he  CaMd."a^ 

pract"Silv""tLP''"^'',  -^-  trying  ^-^^^ 
practically  the  whole  Dom  nion  with  a 
diversity  of  lines  to  meet  practi«Hy  alUelds 
As  a  consequence,  their  overhead  exSs 
were  very  high.  Until  recently  there  h^s 
been  comparatively  little  factori^  sSliS 

ahhouehfe"'^"  '"^"^  Ix^t^aW^s: 
thi8d"fi^ti™  Th^"  increasing  tendency  in 
inis  direction.  The  most  successful  boot  and 
8ht>e  plants  i;    Canada  to-day  are^hS«e^n 

mP?;,  ,.  f^™''^"'  °^  specialization  is  by  no 
means  as  simple  as  some  people  seem  to 
think.  Neverthelew,  it  is  Sgnificant  tha? 
•mportant  progress  bks  been  ^K  Gre^ 
Britam  anrf^elsewhere  towards  sp«:iali«t^n 
and  standardization  and  th^Si?^ 
ments  abroad  should   be  closely   watdi^ 

may  De  suited  to  conditions  in  this  country 

MODERN  COSTINGS  METHODS 
,nJ    u    ''  ""  question  that  in  many  boot 

tfiMeisa  tack  of  modem  cost  ngs  practice 
H^'jn!!  admittedly  a  serious  ,^K  ?n 
with  b^?a'J:H"".''  """^  thoroughly  fa^lii? 
with  ijoot  and  shoe  raanufacturinK  in  Canada 
.tate  that  there  are  "hole."  uTtC^ti^^ 


^nl    '.i"""  °'  •*""'  o'  the  largest  and 
Improved  costing  practice  would  help  to  put 

h,..;^  '"k  '"''""7  "P°"  a  »""''  and  safer 
busmess  basis,  and  something  mijht  be  done 

n.titu';°."''T  "'*  •'~"*^  manufacture™  to 
iv«em.     T^**"^''  accounting  and  costings 

Wdl?."r.n  °^"'^Canadian  Manufacturers' 
n,!!^"'"'^  *''■'***>'  •«"  consideied  this 
wi?h  ;?•  "tk  ^''^*  ""'•  ""^ans  of  dealing 
nof  hi  .^  fi  j""*^-!?*"''  however,  should 
not  be  confined  to  Ontario,  hut  should  be 
considered   by   the   Dominion  organbatior^ 

e^thi^'or'^n-^r^'"?."  ■P'thods  myl^t  te 
either  practicabit  or  desirable.    Nevirtheless 

AbSut'"t"l„~""  ^  •'°"u*  '"  this  at" 
About  two  years  ago  the  furniture  n  anu- 
acturmg  incfustry  in  Ontario  was  operating 
under  conditions  even  worse  that  thoiTwhicfi 

tet'.^r*'  '"  i^^  ^'  '»"''  shoe  tadwt  y 
After  studying  the  situation  the  Furniture 

^  C&n'' r  A-«>ciation  engaged  the  firm 
a  tWo^.T'fi^'"''"?  '^'^  Dilworth  to  make 
a  thorough  financial  survey  of  the  industry. 

tM.fi  *.«^"f.,°t.*hc  report  secured  from 
this  firm,  Mr.  W.  Cawkell,  Secretan-  of  the 
Association,  says:  ' 

SS^-iKf^*"™?*  •»?  »  thoroughly  tcUaU.  ind 
rerynaibleann  what  tie  fin«nctaIcoi*ditSn.w.tSS 

.~i^J5"1f'"*'**  tondlttoMM  they  really  were 
??i*«  we  •We  to  ttt  the  fumituie^inSart  "iS" 

«>verln,  an  entire  taSwiVu^  AlSSiSta  SS' 
mWng actual  condition.,  and  tarf»Si?^fthf^' 


Un7t^  sltT^'xt*  'arse  fhoe  centres  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  lack  in  this  country 
of  technical  schools  or  other  technical 
training  for  workers.  This  problem,  t^ 
i^r^'h?'*'!!'  "H''y  and  investi^Tfon  of 
efer^^r^^r  '"  ^he  United  sS^te.  and 
f  ^!l?*iff  '".  ,  connection  mght  suHgest 
a  POMible  plan  for  Canada.  ""West 

1  he  present  survey  has  been  extensive 
IV^'Z  iK" ,  "t««ve.  There  is  need  that  it 
^A^^  ^:l"'"'"*  "P  ''y  an  intensive  iS^ey 
made  by  the  secreurial  staff  of  the  Sh^ 
Manufacturen.'  A.«x:iation.  The  staff  shouW 
have  information  as  to  widths,  sizes,  etc  of 
•hoes  made  by  every  member  if  tt^  Wi^- 
f«  ?!..*•  J  '""•=''  *»™':  'nformatwn  relative 
^nJ^-^v  "'"^  •'  *  *'•<''«'  although  without 
encroaching  upon  more  or  less  ronfidential 

«»**kJ?k *'^*  *"  *"y  particular  manufacturing 
^Lt^^?Jf"i  1^  information  sl?^^ 
ll^y^^  *°  developments  in  the  boot  and 

h«  eifabffl  '?  **"'^'  '?'"''"'•  "Wht  well 
m.™^  "M  '*"■  Circulation  among  the 
members  of  the  association.  Much  of  this 
information   is  readily  available  in  oS 

E^'  ^^?'  •".'''  ^"'''h  Board  of  Trade 
journal  and  similar  publications,  yet  does 
not  rome  to  the  attention  of  individual 
manufacturers.  Exchange  of  informit."  n 
Briii  TnA"*"''  ?^  h  arranged  with 
Thin  »„^  a  ^a"^""'  *""^^  organizations. 
-i,..13'  '<»•  an  efficient  secretarial  organization 
OBuld  carefully  foUow  comments  in  the  pr«s 
in  Canada  reUtive  to  the  industry  and 
conld  reply,  if  deemed  advisable" Vbehalf 

renr^i^^r"^  '"  •''  **'*"«^  '"  "'^  of  ™^- 
^i^ril?  i  "  "'■•  ""?«tatement.    An  efficient 

l^S^«ia^""""°"  ''PP"""  '°  '^  ^l^"'- 
MADE  IN  CANADA  FOOTWEAR 


PROBLEM  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  problem  of  efficiency  in  personnel  is 
one  o  the  most  vital  and  ur^T in  the 
Canadmn  industry  to-day.  It  hlTteen  slid 
Uwt  95  per  cent,  of  the  rejections  in  Canadian- 
made  army  boots  and  shoes  were  due  to 
carelessness  or  inefficiency  on  the  oart  of 

^n'*°'?kJ""'°"«'l*'"«  statement  Cnot 
been  v^nfied,  nev-erthejess  there  is  need  that 
very  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 

a  su^DDlvTf  °'  ''!:*W''8  and  maiSng 
a  suMlyr  of  expert  help.  In  this  respect 
Canada  IS.  and  probably  must  continue  for 
some    time    to    be,    at   a   disadvantage   as 
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With  two  or  three  exceptions,  Canadian 
manufacturers  concede  the  desirability  of 
some  common  agreement  to  indkate  that 
l^^"v:!Z  "T^"  '"',^'^'^  hy  CaLdi^n 
^^  ohli^n!S  f"**  ^''^'  conditions  which 

Jor  individual  manufacturers  to  Uke  such 
acuon  independently  and  to  risk  unfair 
competition  from  the  products  bf  other 
Canadian  manufacturers  sold   as  imported 

^LJ^rJ^^-  J**'  "HW***^"  was  made 
by   one   manufacturer   that    the   Canadian 

i?^f?.?T'".  '^""^  ^"  '^'^  and  shoes  sdd 
S  SSf,?*  *?.•*  '^"P^  *'*h  the  country 
of  ongin.     It  would  appear,  too,  that  for 

cIT.ZT'  &  ^^  and  shoe  industry  in 
fh.^  »  •?!•  ^n  too  much  at  the  mer<^  of 
the  retail  trade.  Some  action  might  be  con- 
«dered  by  which  the  manufacWs^^e 
with  or  without  that  of  the  retailer,  might 
sto^'  on  Canadan  products  sold  in  the  refail 
Paifj-  '  u  P™«ent  time,  products  of  many 
SrSrt"  '^^  and  shoe  manufacturing 
Mblic"^  Thl*"  "'  T'^^"  'P  ♦he  Canadian 
tu^'  K  S  popularizing  of  the  manufac- 
turers brands  is  important,  and  it  seems 
unfair  that  a   retaifer  should   be  ablT  to 


build  up  a  reputation  and  good  will  on  th« 
f&t"  '*«'«="'<"■  manufSctureTand  then 

I     /!?    ''?™  names  as  before. 

In  Ontarra  the  labor  situation  is  a  nar 
ticularly  difficult  one.  Ap^Vently  output 
per  man  IS  greater  in  boot  aAd  Vhoe^fa«ofiM 
Siting  ^":;'"?*  "/  O-^'b'c  tha^  u'is  f„' 
Ontario,  and  in  the  upper  province  it  i» 
f^^^  '•«»  .more  machine^  is  Jtjuired 
ine  case  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  Thprp 
standh?.hi."'*^'  co^peratiJn^d  under! 
™sha!£L'„T"  '""P'oy*"  and  employees. 

A  Th^"'*'*r*/'"  problem  of  female  help 
.T..^?*"«'  "'.  '«."»'«  *^'>«n»  in  many  of 
Ontf rilf*'  P»"'?">«riy  in  Onurio.  haTtSus^ 
Ontario  manufacturers  to  estiblSh  «u^ 
plementary  plants  fo-  stitcWw  etc  T 
?^!^  'S*"'-  *•«'  '"  "veril  aL  &riS 
ihis  shortage  of  femaie  hbor  is  also  foiinH 
iS.uS?l"^-  "li^'  Canadian  industri^.™- 
presents  a  problem,  which  s  really  a  serious 

^tVa^vi^wt'fiS;!'''  ^  «'efSl7ca'nS'd 
wiin  a  view  to  finding  some  solution. 

SEASONAL  IDLENESS 

sid^rio^!.?!;''^'*^?    *''''^''    '•^'nands    con- 
sideration IS  that  of  seasonal  idleness.   Under 


"aSsTn^Sl''"'''^'    ^'°°'   '"<^   "hoe 
remainder    of    the    Lr^    kT"*  '^^"  '^^ 

coming to!pSScufiSl?.? twS^i"  H""^.  ■»«'. 
boot  uul  •SoTSidfyn  ,he"uiu^*s£",i^?'~'5«' 
prcMure  to  unload."  »J™ted  Statea  i<  under 

Certainly  the  facts  ought  to  be  hrn.,»i,f 

appfe^-nr  °'  ^"^  Cfv^riment  St 
application  lor  an  investigation. 


APPENDIX  1 
Production  In  the  Canadian  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

The  appradawte  production  of  the  leather  boot  and  ahoe  factories  in  Canada    i. 
computed  by, the  Unite/shoe  M«|hl»ery  Company  of  Canack^iSj.  ,.  fSteSS?' 
£«»<•«•  ettimated   production    in    pain:—  ■"•«»". 

S?X 11,080.000  pairs 

SJ? 12,080.000     -  .              /. 

Is  i 13.080,000  «  /*<*«, 

S}2 17.300.000  «  Ifc,^^  ' 

\l\l 18.730.000  •  I*' 

]l\* 3.060,000     • 

(:C>'0       }S;« 15.300.000    "    ],      ,     . 

'^'A_J        lOio 20480000     •      Includes   about 

C7^^}9}7 ".IsSoloOO     •         3.000.000 pair,  of 

J-:^  »}f 16,000.000     «         army  shoes. 

miw jQ  soOiflOO    * 

'• "'  ,uJ^i:L^"  ?5.o!rrSJr  '"'  '"*  "'^"  "*  "•**-'  -^  »•<" V-to*  .»!  .»«.  ,r,*«.d  „  ,„  Canaan 

Con,I^nv'oVr-^!f''  ^"^  A°'  ^'■'  •'•  ^-  Knowlton.  Manager  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  of  Cawda,  rave  the  company's  estimate  of  production  for  1919  and  added: 

J';Ln"r"*±r,„^"J5!,t^iri!iLl'i^*  ^^^^  '-«f-.  factories,  the  larpt 

id  place 
number 

concerns.  "■•' '  ~  "■"'  ■"•■■"«=•  of  new 

fotai  Z!S.''!;^"*^''°jP""  ^?'='.°'T'  per  day  shows  an  average  of  a  little  over  600  pairs,  the 
2M  dSy^oStiS^'^''  "  '■"''  "^^  "'•^  '^"'  ^""^  ''^"^  '*'•«  "»*•«  "P  oJith^bSiis  of 

APPENDIX  2 

r..^^  i^*"- "  •^o™P»"wn  of  wages  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industries  at  the 
C  re^'SJ^t's*  "&>r^;e«?K'°"''fT'"^'  of.payment.  and  working  S>ndit" nTdifter  in 
m^mL^^S?^  Some  general  idea  of  the  situation  is  afforded,  however,  by  the  following 
Lah^r  OtttJL"''Sl"^ii''L""'  Employment  Service  of  Camida  Dominion  KpartS  "1 
l^n^l'So^^i^^^  '""  h  "^J"  *''^*  ay^^^^K*  '^8«»  ••>  ^^^  United  Kingdom  in  the^kendw^ 
I^^T  for  Ta;!^w- "'y  the  equivalent  of  $11.33  (at  par  of  exchangeTper  week  IfTUowM^ 
w«rt,  Z  ItS.'^""'*"  °f  Engl»h  currency  the  amount  will  bl  stSi  lower.  Takinr^ 
weeks  as  the  average  working  time  per  year,  the  wages  would  average  less  than  SfiOO   as 

neTfhrUni%';iSn^XtS?h'"rr'^V^^ 

scaie  in  tne  united  Kingdom  with  rates  in  Canada  is  also  instructive: 

Boot  and  Shoe  Trade,  Great  Britain,  1920 

(Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Ottawa.  Canada.) 

Number  of    ToUl  Wages  Paid 
Work  People,     to  all  Work 
People. 
Eneland  and  Walps—  „.^f  "^  ^"^^'^       Week  Ended 

^tndon'^.  ^"'.":. . .  24th  Jan..  19^.  24th  Jan..  19^ 

Leicester  ^,io^  6,394 

Leicester  Country  ■District'.  ....',■.'..■.■  'J'tIo  ^'^b 

Northampton...    fi!"  6.066 

Ket'terilTg^""  ^°""*'''  ''''*"'' 8'°82  ijlll 

Stafford  and  District'.  ,■:.■.;.■.':.'.'.' o  781  t'\^ 

Norwich  and  District 4*327  Si^ 

Bristol  and  District H?!  M?? 

Kineswood                              i>o/o  3,311 

Leedsand  District'.!! ;.'!!;;;  ::.■;;  I'^i  Mil 

Lancashire  (mainly  Rossendale  Valley) 4222  0  ?!« 

Birmingham  and  District gfS  yiS° 

Other  parts  of  Englandand  Wales....'.!!.  a  238  AKi? 

England  and  Wales ^^  ,^j^, 

l^^d    3,086  6,698 

United  Kingdom 60522  140.904 
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Gnat  Britain 


APPENDIX  2-Continued 
Minimum  Wages  Rates,  Boot  and  Shoe  OpcratiTee 

(JUIM,  »») 

Iretand-Boot  .n^"'!!"''**' '"'  •'*  '^rartment  of  Ubor.  Ottawa.  Canada) 

■  worker*  under  23  yeart— 


pel 


?h?n  iS?WV''***P^™*!"»<"''"  M'n'mu'n  wage  for  work 

than  heel  building  and  ttockorahoei     IS*,  per  week  .t   18  v..,.  „r 


rooms. 

Male*  employed  in  heel  building  de- 
partments and  in  stock  and  shoe 
rooms. 


Females  empk>yed 
heel    building    uciJi 
stock  or  shoe  rooms, 


aOs.  per  week  at  2-  years' of  age"!' 

Minimum  wage  for  men  23  years  and  over- 

,    per    we.  V.       M  njmum     wage    for 

workers    under    23   years-13s.    pe?  week 

at    16  years  of    .ge   up  to  47s.  per  week 

V     "t  22  years  of  age. 

I  in  the  ckMing  and  [Minimum  wage  for  women  20  years  and  over 
departments  and<  ~**-  .P*""  week.  Workers  under  20 
oms.  years— 12s.  per  week  at  16  years  of  age  up 

I       to  24a.   fvr  analr  •»    lO  ... 1   _<  _  »     "f 


'—■•-     —  i~"  wCTn  ai  lu  years  oi 
to  24s.  per  week  at  19  years  of  age. 

Piece-workers /Rates  ensure  the  average   worker  at   least 

NOTE:— These  ratM  H«  „«► -»«i    »    .1.    /  ..    ^   ^P*""""*- over  the  above  minimum  rate. 
•t«ToJX'*r™f-^&^Si^^^^^^^^  '"  fe  closing  department,  and 

off  by  hand  or  nutchinXj^^JirinSntern^g  ^nrb7"h'anr  ^°'''  ""''""'' 
I   •     .    _^,.  ,  (October,  1919) 

'-''''"'^'^fc''rt:rrl^feVm"^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^»>^--  P-^  week. 

fct^|ylTfc'"f9"^;4S  SS:'o?2Ts.'rS'"yf/— •  ■"'"'-"'  -- 
During  the  war  the  rate  for  skilled  men  increas^  87  to  OS^r  cent. 

Copy  of  Agreement 

Boot  MMl  Shoe  Worker.  U.  No.  136.  Bnintford.  Ontario 

(humished  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Ottawa) 


Cutting  Dept. 

Outside  cutters 127.00  per  week. 

TrimS,!?"'" 38Hc.^r  hour. 

I"??^'"* 27Hc.  per  hour. 

^"'^'""K 112.00  per  week. 

Stitching  Dept. 

rhlu^n      i »16. 00  per  week. 

FnMin„"*  "^ 12. 00  ^r  week. 

f.?if/"5 13. SO  per  week. 

Clowng  . .    14.50  per  week. 

^,te  'k'"!!' 15. 00  ^r  week. 

Ih>^^'^*  {^  •    '^y^  13. 20  per  week. 

11  f^^*  '""i"^  13. 20  per  week. 

Stitching  eyelet  row. . . .  13. 20  per  week. 

^iTolS 12. 00  per  week. 

)^™P«?;  v 21.00  ^r  week. 

fc|«?Stitch IS.OOperweek. 

P  nUhf;'    -f-  Ki  12. 00  per  week. 

F  n  A  ng  Table 8 .  00  per  week 

Fmishmg  Table 11 .  00  ^r  S 

^y*''""'^ 14.00  ^r  week. 

Lasting  Room 

^"JK-"^ ■**:•  pe"-  hour. 

^.™''''«8 25c.perdo«. 

PuUingover 60c.  ^r  hour. 

f^M^KOre"- 24c.  ^r  dor. 

Bvhi;^"'*  50c.  per  hour. 

">'"«•><' 26c.perdoz. 


No.  6  Bed  Machine 60c.  per  hour. 

Picking  out  lasts $13.00  per  week. 

I  rimming  toes 33c.  per  100  prs. 

I'^Rhnt.     •  20c.  per  100  prs. 

Pul  ingT-acks 30c.  per  100  prs. 

Welt  and  Pj^pare  Welts  $2.00  per  100  prs. 

Knocking  Tacks 30c.  per  100  prs. 

Butting  off  ends 30c.  per  100  prs. 

I"'""'"«,Welts  eOHc.  per  100  prs. 

Beating  Welts 30c.  per  100  prs. 

Filling  bottoms 40c.  per  100  prs. 

Cementing  bottoms lie.  per  100  prs. 

Laying  soles  double 75c.  per  100  prs. 

Laying  soles  single 80c.  per  100  prs. 

Cementing  soles 12c.  per  100  prs. 

Rough  rounding $1. 10  per  100  prs. 

Open  channels 26c.  per  100  prs. 

Cementing  Channels....   16>^.  per  100  prs. 

Laying  channels. 16^.  per  100  prs. 

Goodyear  Stitching $2. 10  per  100  prs. 

Levelling aon  r^r  inn  .^ 


66c.  per  100  prs. 

c      .,.  - 30c  —  *^ 

Seat  nailing 33c, 


1st  Fudging 30c.  i)er  100  prs. 
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oeat  nailing 33c.  per  100  prs. 

Remforcmg    44c.  per  100  prs. 

Separating  Stitches.  ...  60c.  per  100  prs. 

Trimming  Seats 20c.  per  100  prs. 

Hee  mg,  feather $1  i^per  I06  prs. 

Heeling,  rubber $1.87^^  per  100  prs. 

fi'^S^  ■: ■Mc.  pir  100  prs^ 

Heertnmrning 71>ic.  per  100  prs. 

Heel  breasting 36)ic.  per  100  prs. 


l—ttng  Roon— ContintMd 


Copy  of  AgrMiiMat— Continued 


7i!!l^^*..^(^,  •  a.  a»  ptr  100  pn. 

par  100  pn, 


as'' 


Joic 
Joiii 

Ink 


fSf^ 


Mch. 


Smu, 


aoc.  pM-100 

«Wc, 

ao)£. 


S-JMi!? :.:::::  lEKiSSE 


Fudging, 

w 

We.  per  100  pri 


frd  H«l  Scouring,: ! ! ! .  SjiTMr  l(ff^ 

&n  n-T?*  S"*""""      -We.  PW  100  ^. 


Finiahini 
Buffing  ] 


Botton  Finiahlag 

;^"o™  tas. 00  per  week, 

•ofo""  20  00  per  week. 


FInhhing  Heel* 114.00  par  waak. 

Sola  Laathar  Dapt. 


pwlOOpn'.      il^     , llSMparwaek. 

rlOOpra.  A.  Ck>lun«I W.OOparwaek 

r  lOOpra, 


par 

Ttaaint  Oapc. 

F>t.«jlldndanotdreaMd  Sc.perpr. 
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